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THE OPPORTUNITY OF CONGRESS 
N° Congress has ever had such an Opportunity as that 
1 which is now in session, It evolves upon it to deter- 
mine in a measure the most serious business problem which 
has confronted usas apeople. If it will commit itself to the 
work ina spirit of enlightened patriotism, and independ 
ently of all suggestions of partisanship, it will earn the ap- 
plause of all right-thinking citizens. Even if the remedies 
it may apply to the removal of existing ills should fail of 
ibsolute efficacy, an honest and intelligent effort to that 
end 
American history. : 
It is, of 
lischarge its high 


would give this Congress a conspicuou 


course, too early to determine whether it will 


trust with an adequate 
which rests 


the responsibility upon it. 


some indications that it scarcely appreciates either the 


gravity of the question with which it has to deal or its 


own relation to it. The obvious demand of the situation 


is that there should be definite and decisive action with the 
least possible delay, and that no mere exploiting of ind 
vidual theories should be permitted to p stpone by asinele 


moment this important result. But it is already appare 


that this self-effacement on the part of some fluentia 


members cannot be expected. It is equally plain that de 


cisive action as to the repeal of the Sherman Silve 


likelv to be unduly delayed. In the House a fortnight has 


been frittered away in idle debate. In the Senate the 
sole purpose of the majority seems to be to get out of 
situation some paltry party advantage, The seri 3 all 
culty of the situation lies in the fact that the Democrats 
are divided by jealousies and contentions which appedr to 
be irreconcilable. Some Democratic leaders are olbvious 


afraid of their own party, and doubttul of the ability to 
control it. 
But this 


rier to needed legislation. 


difficulty onght not to be an insuper 
in each House able 
and conscientious men of both parties W ho are undoubtedly 


solicitous for a speedy removal of the business and financial 


ills from which the country is suffering. Is it not possible 
for these men to put aside partisan feeling and act 
together as patriots in securing the desired result? If 
no higher motive can influence our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, then the reflection that the eyes of the 
people are upon them, and that mere shilly-shallying in 
the presence of the existing crisis will be pitilessly con 
demned, should impel them to action. All classes in the 


community are alike concerned in the adoption of such 


methods of cure or amelioration as levislation may be 
adequate to supply. With the masses of the eonmunity 
merely political considerations have, It th s emergel \ no 


place whatever, and they will not forgive the ma 


permits hin 


standing in the place of authority and power, 


self to be swaved by any other thought than that of the 


rat ked as a 
selfish 


which is the characterization applied to it by Mr. 


public good Unless Congress desires to be 
intrigues,’ 


W atte: Son, 


attention, 


‘bear-garden of small ambitions and 


it will heed the public entreaty, and give its 


with real sincerity and viger of purpose, to the grave 
duties which await its performance 
COMING ELECTIONS. 
Evections will be held during the coming fall in some 
thirteen States, The principal contest will be im Ohio, 
where Governor McKinley is nominated for re-election, 


Neal 


two national Democratic 


with Lanrence T the author of the tariff plank in the 


last platforms, as his antagonist 


In New York the election will be for State officers, exclu- 
Lieute nant-Governor, an associate 


\ppeals 
present 


“Ive of Governor and 


instice of the Court of and members of the Le o~ 


islature. In the disorganized condition of te 


“2 spor the 
concerning th 
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Republicans there is little reason to hope for the success of 


Democrats should renomi- 


nate Justice Mavnard, as they apparently 


their general ticket, but if the 
mean to do, it 
ought to be possible to elect a Republican to that othee 
It is inconceivable that the pec ple of this great State are 


p epared to condone the crimes of Maynard against the 


integrity of the suffrage bv electing him to the office which 


was viven him as a reward for that crime, In Towa the 
eleetion will be for Governor and other State officers, and 


Massachusetts will vote for a full State ticket and a Legis 


lature. The contests in all these States will be wate hed 


with interest, as they will afford the tirst opportunity for 
an expression of the people on the policy pursued by the 
The Ohio 


the tariff 


Democratic party since its accession to power. 


canvass Will be especially interesting, since there 


SSE presented, and voters will be able to de- 


s Is squarery 


clare detinitely whether they do or do not relish the pro- 


| Demoerati terference W ith the McKinley BCt. 
ISIONS OF THE 
CONFERENCE. 


CONCLI SANITARY 


pa IIE 


— 


| tary ( 


arrived at 


conclusions 
by the International Sani- 
y Congress recently held 
at Dresden mark a distinct 
progress in public opinion 
countries of 


the leading 





urope in the matter of quarantine 
The 


countries represented in the con- 


ee } regulations and sanitary law. 


to the conelusions ren hed, were 
Brit- 
Among 


ferenee, a id W hie h adhere 


Austria 


ain, [taly 


Hungary, Belgium, Franee, Germany, Great 
the Netherlands, Russia, and Switzerland. 
the points determined was that in reference to arrivals in 


{ the 


infected ships. The conference decided that in case 


of such vessels persons still in health were to be placed 
five days 
The Brit- 


the reserva- 


under observation for a period not exceeding 


of choler a, 


this decision with 


after the occurrence of the last case 


ish delegation assented to 


tion that the *f observation” was in such ease to be limited 
to the supervision now exercised in that country on people 
after 
Another 


are not to be judged by the ports from which they have 


they have been pet nitted to co ft » their own homes. 


conclusion was that as regards shipping. Vessels 


sailed, but by their actual sanitary condition. It was also 


cle cided that { rmial notification of the existence of cholera 


Is to be given by which it eXists 


a country in 
\ modification of 


Other contracting 


countries, 


was Insisted upon by France, and is obvious that if the 


recent reports of the prevalence of cholera in Marseilles 
ind elsewhere in that country are trustworthy, this agree 
nent has not keen carried ont by that government, the 


effort: apparently having been to conceal the existence of 
the epidemic, It ia alleged. however, by way of excuse, 
that the local authorities are responsible for withholding 


the 


part of the vovernment to give notiiecation to other coun- 


the Important information; and that the failure on 


to be attrib ited to ignoranc e of the tacts, 
nt settled by the conference related to rags 


d allied articles Dr. Koch and 


evidence to show that rages. 


‘ther authorities denied 


a there IS any Ih a commMer- 


> term, have ever conveyed cholera. Eng- 


this 


to the effeet 


insistence : 


that 


jishh experience Was quoted as 


conhrming 


t final conclusion of 


this point is 


no restrictions ought to he placed upon those articles 


deemed to be rags which are imported in bulk, and which 


] ] 


are compressed in bales by hydraulic pressure, and bean 


marks of their origin recognized by the importing country. 


The same rule is to apply to shoddy and to a certain 


grade of German wools. ‘This decision will probably lead 


to an important modification of the restrictions heretofore 


imposed at some ports on the =e articles ot commerce. 


The countries which have so far declined to aecept the 


Cc meclusions ot this conteren e are (yreece, Turkey. Spain, 


Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. The London 
Lancet expresses the belief that the last three will before 
long give adherence to the agreement arrived at. It is 


clitti ilt to see how. with the ecrowth Wn sanitar\ ki ow! 


edge and in the light of experience, any tolerably enlight 
ened government can long resist the ap} lication of such 


reasonable measures of protection against epidemic Inva- 


S10OHS as are herein rete rred tO 


A PESTILENT DEMAGOGUE. 


Ir is 


in this expositi mm year is a nan of demagogi al character 


unfortunate for Chicago that its chief magistrate 
and aims, who owes all the eminence he has acquired to 


Mr. Harrison’s abil- 


and self-assertion 


his sympathy with the vicious classes. 
ity is undoubted, and he has a courage 
take him 


which, if employed in right directions, would 


largely useful in any position of trust or responsibility, 
It is precisely this ability and aggressiveness of temper 


1 


that, in the him one of 


It is 


and 


absence of exalted motives, make 
the most dangerous men in American public affairs 
not official 


and immorality, and 


merely that he 


employs his) influence, 


otnerwise, for the protection of vice 


relies for politi al success the 


upon the debauchery of 


ballot and the desperate expedients by which the popular 


Wl is sllauvled, These are Frave ollelises, 


but they uu 
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1 


not compare, as menaces to the social order, with his 


ostentatious encouragement, on all occasions, of the spirit 
of rapine and anarchy Which is be oOine more and more 
an clement of danger in our public life 

The latest illustration of Mayor Harrison’s temper in 
this regard is afforded by his recent declaration that ‘if 
Congress does not give us plenty of money we will have 
riots among the unemployed that will shake the country.” 
reckless Ol 


Could any statement be mor more provocative 


of discontent than this? In a time when every good citi 


zen is seeking to restore confidence and allay the resent- 


World's Fair city 


uses his office to suggest the mad idea of the anarehist that 


ments of men, this magistrate of the 


busine ss distresses, due to natural causes, can De and will 


be relieved by violence and bloodshed This precisely Is 


what the Hlaymarket rioters undertook to accomplish 


vears ago; It is the method commended everywhere by 


the enemies of society ; and if like attempts are made any- 


Har- 


directly 


where in the land during the present crisis, Cartet 
kind 


Altgeld, and 
} 


responsible for all the consequences of the 


rison, Governor their will be 
appeal to revo- 
lution. In such an hour as this it is a crime for any man, 
in official station or out of it, to even intimate the possi- 
bility of a resort to murder and outrage for the cure of 
business or social disorders ; and it is a thousand pities that 
this crime cannot be punishe 1 as it ought to be in the ease 
of the pestilent demagogue who, mayor of Chicago hy 
complaisance of the slums and gambling-hells of the city, 
loses no Opportunity to affront public decency and incite 
the dang rous classes to revolt. 
REASONS FOR ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Ix the presence of a business crisis like the present men 
are apt to look only on the darker side of things, antici- 
instead of making the most of facets 


pating the worst, 


which afford reasonable grounds of confidence and hope. 
The existing situation undoubtedly justifies apprehension 
and alarm, but it is by no means as unfavorable as it might 
be. It has some factors which clearly warrant confidence 
the future. 


and hope for We have, fo Instance, plenteous 


harvests. While trade languishes. banks contract, and one 
form and another of enterprise comes to disaster, Nature 
i-fields of the West 


nation’s store 


remains kindly, and the great grai 


make undiminished contribution to the 
This year, too, our hay erop is exceptionally larve, while 


] 


in Europe there is a hay famine, resulting in abnormalls 


hieh prices. It is estimated that the yield in this conntry 
will amount m value to four hundred and eighty millio 


hundred 


was only exes 


dollars against four million dollars last year, 


when it “ceded in value by the corn 


crop, 
Already the demand from foreign buyers is mut h in excess 
of former years, and we will 


this c 


undoubtedly protit consider- 


ably from mdition of affairs. Then, again, the cot- 


ton crop promises to be enormous, Reports from the 


eotton belt embracing some fifteen million acres, Ih 
which the cotton bolls have opened, are uniformly en- 
couraging. Here are resources which, however finance 


and business may be for the time disturbed, constitute a 
solid basis of hope, and must be contributive to the resto- 
ration of prosperity. It may be that we have not yet 


touched bottom in this distressful experience, but we need 


not fear that anv calamity which mav overtake us will 


seriously affect the real foundations of our strength and 


recuperative energy. 


THE 


TILDEN PUBLIC 
OSTON. great 


cities of the United States, 


LIBRARY. 


alone of the 


has a vast public library, 
housed in a noble arehitect- 





ural structure worthy of the 

, | learning and ulture of the 

i \ 2 community. Thanks to the 
a 5 


beneficence of the late Samuel 


J. Tild 


self-sacrifice of his principal 


or, rather, to the 





+% » heiress or next of kin 
y ; SP , , : 
‘ 3 AN = )«=~ONew York will soon have 
JF ke ] 
= a similal Nnstitution, sts- 


ceptible of indefinite future development. By act of the 
hall will be 

and the 
] 


pile will be removed to 


last Legislat ve the present Clty razed to the 


ground before the approach of marble 


that 


Winter, 


constituting historie Reser- 


voir Square, or Brvant Park, bounded by Fifth and Sixth 
The lat- 


Fifth Ave- 
tect above the surface 


avenues and Fortieth and Forty-second streets, 
ble blocks will be set 
nue, on a foundation rising twelve 
While nearly all cf the 
structure will be closely adhered to, 


site, facing 


up on that 


level, features of the original 


the eminent arehites t, 


Mr. Ernest Flagg, has unearthed and may utilize the orig 


inal plans of McComb, who built the eity hail, but did 
not complete the details of construction as laid down by 
him at the beginning of the century. This was owing 
to the parsimony of the city fathers, who at that time 


the city was in wild extravagance in 
hundred titty 
the building as it substantially now stands 

It will be Mr. Tilden 
entire estate for the purpose of a public library, but the 


thought that rioting 


appropriating two ana thousand dollars fou 


recalled that devised nearly his 











. 
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will, being subjeeted to judicial interpretation by the next 
of kin, was after a lone contest declared null and void by 
the Court of Appeals. However, during the legal struggle 
the executors entered into a stipulation with the niece of 
Mr. Tilden, who would be the chief beneficiary in case the 
Instrument was declared inoperative. By this agree- 
ment there now remains, as the result of wise investments, 
asum of over two million dollars, whieh will be devoted 
to the purchase of books, maps, manuscripts, and for the 
running expenses of the institution. 

The act of the Legislature provides that the city shall 
demolish and remove the city hall from its present site, 
set the building up—with added wings in the rear —on 
Reservoir Square, according to the plans of the architect. 
Thus, at the expense of the city, the Tilden Library will 
have a splendid situation, ground and building free, and 
with its rapidly accumulating endowment will be able to 
disburse the interest thereof at the rate of more than one 
hundred thousand dollars a year in building up the insti- 
tution. 


The plans of Mr. Fla 


the distribution of the interior space. 


ro involve a complete change in 


In the wings—as for 


instance in the western wine, where is now located the 


mayors office—there will be lofty apartments similar in 
design to those of the Astor Library, where, in alcoves, the 
shelving will rise tier on tier, with all the improvements 
to secure expedition in the finding and delivery of books. 
In these wings it is the intention to place tables for the 
accommodation of scholars and readers. ‘The present base- 
iment will occupy a story by itself, and there will be lo- 
cated the more popular features of the institution. Lecture- 
rooms, fitted up im amphitheatre fashion, like the basement 
of the Cooper Union, will be set apart for instruetion in 
science in its highest forms as well as in its more popular 
branches; for while the pubdlie library is primarily designed 
for the multitude, at this late day in the far advancement 
of knowledge If Is hot propos ‘ds to fashion such an insti- 
tution on a purely popular’ basis. Such was not Mr. 
Tilden’s purpose, nor is it in the mental or moral make-up 
of a scholar like Mr. John Bigelow, the active executor of 


his will, to inaugurate a shab!-v and commonplace atiair. 
It will be seen from the perspective drawtne presented 


in this issue, that t 


le architect's main purpose has been to 
raise the city hall. bodily, twelve feet above the surface 
of Fifth Avenue. 
ervoir Mr. 


materials at hand, to say nothing of 


Thus by utilizing the basin of the res- 
kKlage obtains an adaitional floor, with the 
the sub-basement, 
where the bindery, store-rooms, vaults, and offices of ad- 
miunistration will be placed. 

The salient features of the public library, when ftin- 
ished, will be: The front of the present city hall with the 
extended wings will stand back from the curb-line of 
Fitth Avenue one hundred and fifty feet. Its front eleva- 
tion will present a length of two hundred and fifteen feet 
facing the avenue, while the wings facing Fortieth and 
Forty-second streets will have a depth of one hundred and 
tifty feet. 


be broken into richly ornamente 


The orand plaza in front and on the wines will 
“] terraces with parterres 
divided by seulptured balustrades and laid out in flower- 
With 


green lawns and appropriate shrubbery and statuary, this 


plots and provided with fountains of unique design. 


Bryant Park, four hundred and fifty-five feet square, can 


most striking and beautiful spot in 


« eonverted nto the 


the city. 


Another twelvemonth ought to see the institution open 
to the public, for structural difficulties do not exist at all, 
and excavations are not called for. Moreover, in addition 
to the permanent fund that will be available for the pub- 
lic library, Mr. Tilden left 


colleetion of his own, which will form the nueleus for the 


a choice and valuable personal 


KE le ‘ted works to be purchased by the trustees, 


PARTISAN UNFAIRNESS. 


Tue extent to which partisan prejudice can carry per- 
sons of ordinary intelligence is well illustrated by the coin- 


ments of certain Democratic newspapers on the efforts 
made by Republican Senators to secure speedy action on 
the silver question 

Mr. Lodge, ot Massar husetts, on the seco 1d day of the 
ession Introduced a resolution proposing that a vote be 
taken within a fortnight on the proposition to repeal the 
Sherman act Mr. Hale at the same time proposed a reso- 


lution fixing the hour of meeting dailv at eleven o'clock 





These suggestions were 


Wn the morning instead of noon 
supported in brief addresses setting forth the importance 
of early action .on the one question which Congress has 


These 


bitterness by different 


been convened to consider. propositions were 


objected to with some Democratic 
leaders of the Senate, and Democratic newspapers like the 
New York Zimes promptly denounced them as an attempt 
to hamper the Democrats,” as an illustration of ** peanut 
polities,” and as mere false pretenses, designed to © beguile 


the country.” That is to say, a proposition that no ut 
necessary time should be wasted in removing what Is con- 
ceded to be a main cause of the existing business and 
financial depression is a mere dist putable deviee, and if it 
were otherwise would be unworthy of consideration be 
cause it originates with Republicans, who cannot under any 
cireumstanees be supposed to be ac tuated by patriotie piu 


poses 
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Criticisms of this kind, it seems to us, are hardly cal 
culated to encourage Republicans to give a generous and 
efforts of Mr. Cleveland to secure 


the repeal ot obnoxious legislation. 


hearty support to the 
It is quite possible 
that the onject of the erities is to drive them into open 
OPpPOsition, But in an emergency like the present, petty 
jeal suusies aad resentinents are altogether out of place, and 
notwithstanding the affronts put upon them, Republicans 
will, of course, continue to co-operate with the executive 


In every W ise effort to restore confidence to the count: vy. 


IN VASSALAGE 
EW JERSEY 


the paradise of race-track 


A STATE 


NV 
Pi 


and which was for a time so loudly 


seems to be 
gamblers. It was supposed 
that the infamous levisla- 
Z tion enacted last winter, 
ero 


\ 
a 


denounced by public assemblies, an- 





tagonized a dominant public sentiment 
as to the racing evil. But later indi- 
cations seem to justify the belief that the spirit of this 
legislation Was in practical accord with public opinion, 
Thus Monmouth Park has, with the assent of the local 
authorities, been converted into another Guttenburg, and 


York journals t 


carry on a crusade against its disreputable practices, 


it has been left to New initiate and 


Kven 
the courts seem to have been indifferent to the disgraceful 
methods which have marked the continuous racing at this 
park. Still another indication of the power of the race- 
track gamblers is afforded by the fact that the Clifton 


track, one of the most disreputable and most injurious to 
the public morals in the State, has recently been licensed. 
The manavers of this track were some two or three years 
ago indicted and convicted in the courts for immoral and 
llicit practices. Somehow or other they have managed up 
to date to escape punishment, and now they are again 
envaged in defying local opinion and maintaining ostenta- 
tiously a most destructive agency of evil. It goes without 
saving that if the sentiment of the State at large were pro- 
nouneed and vigorous, and the resources of the law were 
properly emploved in the behalf of pubhe morality, this con- 
ditien of things could not exist. The simple truth is that 
New Jersey is in the ciutch of, and held in vassalage to, a po- 
litical ring which draws its subsistence largely from gambling 
interests. This ring has become so audacious and so arrc- 
gant that even the inost reputable men shrink from = grap- 


pling with it. It controls legislatures, banks, railroads, 


courts, and finds sometimes willing instruments in the 
church itself. And until the public conscience can be awak- 
ened and citizens who have a large stake in the main- 
tenance of law and order become courageous enough to 
assert themselves posit ely, outside ol party lines, we may 


expect that the State will continue to be the prey ot the 


dissolute and lawless men who thrive by evil courses, 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
NoTWITHSTANDING an oecasional defection from his 
ranks, Mr. Gladstone’s Home rule bill holds on its vieto- 
rious wav. One of the latest and most si@uificant triumphs 
of its supporters was the defeat, by a majority of forty, of 
an amendment providing, in effect, that the Trish members 


who might be retained in the imperial Parliament should 


vote on no hil motion, o1 amendimet t exe ept motions that 


might be made hereafter amendatory of the Homie-rule 
bill. The opponents of the bill urged this amendment with 
vreat vehemence, and }) wssibly had a hope that they would 
be able to lire some hesitating Lib ‘rals to vote with them 
in its favor. but the Gladstonians pre sented a solid front, 
and it went down just as all other obstructive propositions 


have done 


Wuatever other Democratic Senators may do, there 
in be no donbt » junior Senator from this State 
ii anti-silver policy of the 
President Mr. Murphy, as a business man, must fully 
realize the peril nto Which silver-colnage legislation has 
brought us, and the necessity of adjusting our finan al and 
Besides, the sent 


} } : 
HDusimmess methois to soul d standards 


nent of his eonstitueney is practically unantnious in favor 
At his home, the leading and influential organs 


the Republiean Zimes and the Democratic 


of repeal, 
of both parties, 


Press, have viven a col <picuously earnest and able s Ipport 


} 


{1 repeal, and there ean be no doubt 


of that intelligent 


to the proposition 
that in this course they voice the « pinion 
andethriving community. The course of these journals, by 
the way, in ignoring all partisan considerations and em- 
ploving cheir influence with sole reference to the public 
gvood, affords a most ereditable example of journalistic 
patriotism, and one which some newspapers in other quat 
ters, not remote, would honor thems Ives in emutlat iY, 


Tue monetary stringency and business depression which 
prevail throughout the West have been atte nded in some 
places by curlous consequences, It is mentioned that in 
one county in) Kansa where the ‘hard times” are very 
severely felt, the members of all religious denominations 


have “s pool dl thie Ir Isstics, and are vetuing tou tl el upon 
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a common basis, discharging surpius pastors, and content- 
ing themselves with a minimum of church privileges. At 
the county seat some seven denominations have combined 
and selected by vote the most popular of the seven clergy- 
men as their pastor, with the understanding that he is to 
entirel y ignore doctrinal topics 1n his pulpit miinistrations 
It is stated, and the fact is unique, that the six discharged 
pastors have accepted the issue with entire good feeling, 
possibly on the ground that it is better for one man to 
be weli fed and cared for than for seven to starve or live 
upon the ragged edges of want and discomfort. The ex- 
periment has proved so successful that it is likely to be 
adopted elsewhere. It is the more commendable because 
there is scarcely any Western community in which the 
number of churches is not in excess of the real needs, and 
there are many in which the multiplication of distinct 
religious organizations operates distinetly to the prejudi e 
of the church as an organic body. 


* 


GoveRNOR Borges. of Towa. has apparently had enough 
of polities. Ever since the collapse of his Presidential 
boom he has been a sadly disappointed man, and he now 
announces his purpose to retire from the political arena 
and seek rest and peace in the seclusion of private life. 
Under no circumstances, he declares, will he permit the 
use of his name as a candidate for re-election. Governor 
Soies left the Republican party on the tariff issue, but, 
tempted by visions of promotion, he soon became a radical 
in his Democracy. He was elected Governor not because 
of his exceptional popularity, but owing to Republican 
divisions on the prohibition question. Thus successful, he 
imagined, or was made to believe, that he could be Presi- 
dent. That delusion was very effectually dissipated by 
the ridiculous showing made in his behalf in the last 
Democratic National Convention. Now the opportunity 
to be avenged upon the party for its refusal to gratify his 
ambition comes to him in due course, and he seizes it with 
avidity. It is doubtful if he could be elected if renomi- 
nated, but his refusal to be a candidate will have a 
dispiriting effect upon the Democracy of the State. and 
this fact will probably console him for the personal dis- 
appointment he has suffered in the later stages of his 
career, 

* 


A Denver hay, grain, and commission house, replying 
to a recent note of inquiry from Frank Lestir’s WEEKLY 
in reference to the alleged establishment im that city of 
a Calip for the care of penniless and hungry miners, Says: 


‘A few of our gold-bug cranks, working for their owners, agitated 
and did open for a few days, a camp and soup-house or two, which 
was patronized by the same class of professional bums that are on 
hand at all times in any city. After finding that the deserving poor 
were scarce, they abandoned them. There has been six hundred to 
one thousand miners left here for the East, but our unusually large 
crop of hay and grain has given all that want it work in the harvest 
fields. We are of the opinion that the deserving poor are not so 
Very respectfully, 

Jackson & Co.” 


numerous here at present as in the Fast 

We are pleased to learn that the labor situation in Colo- 
rado is by no means as bad as it has been represented. We 
are gratified also to learn that the er ps are abundant, and 
we cannot but believe that if Coloradoans would turn their 
atiention more largely to agriculture and a diversity of 
pursuits instead of relying so largely upon their mineral 
resources, the prosperity of the State would never be seri- 


Meanwh le 
the East will be glad to buy the produ ts of Western fields 


ously affected by fluctuations in silver values, 
at the priv es determined by natural laws, and in behalf of 


which even our Colorado friends would not probably 
presume to invoke legislative intervention. 


* 


Ir is announced that the Republican National Commit- 


tee is about to open a permanent headquarters In this city. 


Such a sign of vitality on the part of this committee 1s 


most welcome, if not reassuring. It is high time that 
something positive should be done in the direction of an 
effective reorganization of the Republican forees. The 
work ought to have been commenced immed itely after 


the disaster of last November. Had steps been taken then 


to re adjust thre broken lines ineveryv State the marty organl- 


gation would to-day possess a coherency a d ethicieneyv 
which can now only be attained by months of effort In 
this State, for instance, there is practically no organization 


at all. and it is the wildest nonsense to expect that, in this 
situation of affairs, the clutch of the Democratic ring upon 
the State, administrative, executive, legislative, and = jn- 
dic al. Can be shaken loose The re are Republicans enough, 
and right-minded men enough, in the State to effect this 
resnit if they ean be compactly massed in support of clean 
nominations and a wise policy. This could be easily 
attained with a moderate degree of activity and sagacity 
on the part of the so-called * leaders.” The crying need 
of the Republican party of New York, if not of the coun 
try, is leadership of another sort—a _ leaders} ip based on 
real capacity, conscientious devotion to principle, and 
genuine honesty of purpose; a leadership which will rec 
ognize that battles cannot be won against a well - dis 
ciplined foe without thorough organization and equipment 
Until we secure that we will suffer defeat, or, if successful 
will owe our success to canses altogether outside of our- 


selves 
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ALL IS TO BE REMOVED FROM ITS PRESENT SITE TO BRY 
EDITORIAL PAGE } 


(SEE ARTICLE ON 


THE MEMORIAL TO WILLIAM 
BRYANT. 


CULLEN 


the rectangular wooded and swarded 
at Fortieth 


AFTER the 
space in the rear of the reserv 





and Forty-second 
streets and Sixth Avenue as Bryant Park, in honor of New 


Sy 





York’s venerable pastoral poet, his contemporaries, compani 


and compatriots of the Century Club, of which he was the chief 


founder and of which he died as president, having served in 


that capacity during «a long series of years, resolved to put up 


a fitting and substantial memorial to his genius on some ap- 


proved site in this city, where, 


for over seventy-five years he 





st, and 
le 


effort on the part of Mr. John Bigelow and his associates on the 


was its most notable figure, its leading poet and journ 





It did not require 


its most famous citizen. any consideral 
committee to raise a sum of nearly fifteen thousand dollars for 
of the commit- 


tee was to secure a design that would not follow in the wake of 





the purpose in view. Foremost among the ide 





the flat, tame, and conventional memorials which now disfig- 


’ 
lawns, garden 


ure the 








s, and brilliant landscape effects of 





Central Park. Many conferences were held in pursuit of this 


} 


d Mr. Ernest Flagg, a 


guished 


Beaux Arts in 





end, graduate of the 









Paris, dist for an originai interpretation and arrange- 


ment of the striking features of the Renaissance, was selected 


to prepare the plans. 
Already there was found to be available for portraiture the 
bust of Will 


fifteen vears ago. It is 





im Cullen Bryant modeled by 


the 


sal bronze 
Launt Thompson about now in 


Metrop a group of por- 





itan Museum of Art, and is placed in 
trait memorials from the sculptor’s studio embracing works to 
the nemory of Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Edgar Allen Poe, 
General Hancock, Charles Sumner, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
This the 


best is modeled without a 


bust, eight times the size of life, is now considered 






of Thompson's works, although it 
mustache, the wearing of which was only a feature of Bryant's 
face after his wife’s death and during the closing years of his 
life. 
The 


mined by the 


structure, to be erected on the site yet to be deter- 
Park 
there is a marked dignity in the ensemble and a classic purity 
in the det 


poet’s life in this community. 


Board, presents simple lines, in which 


the 





,in eloquent and expressive har 
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of Mr. F inevitable, 
and there have been publications made touching its form and 


For instance, one daily journal 


Criticism zg’s design was, of course, 





dimensions wide of the mark. 
has said that it would occupy a city lot, with measurements 
sixty feet deep and more than thirty in width. The fact is, it 
will be in the form of a half-crescent fifteen feet in depth 
This hemi-cycle will be built of the 
il being eighteen inches thick, 
A pedestal eight feet 


and thirty feet in width. 
most enduring marble, the 





with a pediment sheltering the bust. 
high will support the bust, and the pediment itself will be sus- 
The apex of the pediment will 
be twenty feet from the ground. From the level of the archi- 
trave will extend the arcs of the open semicircular wall to the 
two andea, which will be appropriately ornamented. 

The magic word Thanatopsis is the only inscription on the 
pedestal, and best expresses Bryant’s fame, achieved when he 
ng ycuth in this city, casting an eager eye 
up the dizzy heights‘of renown. 

The memorial will be in place in the autumn. It is felt in 
some quarters that its appropriate place would be some quiet 
nook the indications are that it will be 
erected in the park which bears the poet’s name. 


tained by two Tonic columns. 


was yet but a stri 





in Central Park, but 
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DR. JENKINS AND THE CHOLERA. 


irance of cholera in the bay 


SINCE the 
of New York last 


¢ ilked about than Dr 


ippe 
there has been no 


William T. 
Ile has 


summer 
mo 


man 


Jeukins, the health officer of the port 


been eritiised, blamed, and praised, with an 
extravagab that interfered somewhat with a 
determination by the public of lus real merits 
But whatever bis merits may be, the duty sul 
aey Ives up m Wo of ke epluyg choler i trom vet- 


v y the main land tarough the 
of New York. This 


security of the whole 


tung lodgmeut ou 
virtually means that the 
country bow Gepends upon 
Dr. Jenkins of the en- 


the efficient exercise by 


larged powers with which he is vested by the 


laws as amended by the Inst Legis- 


New Y ork. 
immigrants that come to the 
through New 


} 
ouner steerage 


quarantine 


lature of Pretty nearly all of the 


United States come 


York, and it is byimmigrants and 


passengers that the disease is 


likely to be brought, if unhappily it is brought 


here. Last summer, within a week or so, sey 


eral infected ships arrived, and the quarantine 


authorities were all for so serious 


Though 


keeping a sharp lookout for the cholera and fol- 


unprepared 


an emergency. Dr. Jenkins had been 
lowing its westward progress across Europe, he 
that it had 


Germany for some time before it was 


had no means of knowing been 





raging in 
publicly announced that the scourge was prey- 
this 


yreat numbers of the least cleanly and most un- 


alent in Hamburg, whence sail to country 
desirable emigrants. 

In watching the 
Asia, Dr. 
graphic map of the world and notes the progress 


movements of cholera in 


Europe and Jenkins uses a hydro- 

of the disease as it appears 1b one place and 

another. Last vear he was dependent almost 

entireiv on the press reports for information as 
¢ 


to the appearance of cholera in this place and 


that. It is the duty, to be sure, of the American 
consuls abroad to promptly inform the State 
Department of the appearance of cholera or any 
other infectious or contagious disease within 
the i 
local aut i 
Smiay madieute, 


States 


their purviews, and State Department is 


f 


s ipposed to notify the rities Of any 
danger that these consular report 
Last summer the consuls of the United 
did not cover themselves with ¢l wy, at d in the 
beginning were of little if any help in warning 
the quarantine authorities of dangers 
3y the notes on the hydrographic map alluded 
to, Dr. Jenkins concluded, toward the middle of 


last August, that cholera must be in Hamburg 


or dar gerously near there. He asked the State 


Department, and the State Depart nent asked 
the consul, 


and from this inquiry came the first 


nuthoritative announcement that there was 
cholera in this great German seaport. Dr. 
Jenkins may, therefore, in a certain sense, be 
suid to huve discovered the seourge in Ham- 
burg—that is, discovered it to the world, This 
would not seem to indicate that he was not 
vealons and efficient, but the contrary. Tow- 
ever, those who disapprove of him and kis 


methods give him credit for nothing whatever 


ind revile him for the cheerful front he main- 


tained while the crisis lasted, and when nearly 


oue else was flustered and nervous, fright- 


every 
ened and cross. 

I saw Dr. Jenkins last summer when things 
were at their worst. I knew litue or nothing 


of him, and was pared to meet a man en- 


ve loped in oOfficialism,—distant, reserved, and 


weighted down with the cares of his position. 


Instead of that the man I met was just the op- 


He was cheerful, with the kind of gayety 


on. He 


posite, 


that a soldier feels wheu the fight is 


transacted the business that « 


th calmness aud good nature, 
hurried or worried Here is a 


I had 


either has no @on- 


ei to be either 


man, I said to myself after made 


who 


f the 


observations of him, 


cevtion of the gravity ¢ emergency, or one 


who is a born fighter and enjovs a post of danger 





responsibility We rather expect, I fane 
look aud that a 


severe in | 


that a wise man Wil 


grave 
strong will be 
The 


things 


man iis deportment. 


superficial neither of these 


critics, seeing 
Jenkins, jumped to the conclusion 


his 


in the discharge of 


that he was unwise, inefficient, careless of 
respousibilities, and ignoran 


Medical 


practitioners, though of little experience in pub- 


his duties. men of general 


note as 


lic sanitation and of no practical experience in 
did 


condemn the action of the health officer and to 


quarantine management, not hesitate to 


recommend that he do this and that impracti- 


cable thing in addition to all that he was doing. 


Then the great ship Normannia came in, and 


among her passengers were men of wealth, 


1 influence The passengers had to be 


vl of 


fame, ane 


detained on the ship, 


and they raised a ho 


protest that w 


of 
pe 


and corrosive quality of 


tl 


Lnese 


wers of luv 


r. Jenkins « 


was an inhuman br 

Now ail these tit 
mele. andi a dittle w 
irly in a panic of frig 
ne adjacent places we 
eir Wits. But the «¢ 


as heard 


passengers Was 


ective, « 


f 


miled, tl 


ontinued t 


New York; the seourg 


]) 


r. Jenkins’s | 


while he d:d hi 
heaith by keer 
spirit His st 


contidence has been given 


lnwers, eV 


S urauous 


ICCeSS Wa 


health otheet 


all over t 
uu edit 


‘elebrated 


His Sarre 
Is editor 
was 
o stne, t 
te And 


le New 


pre actually 


e dia 
en thou 


VOPR, 


youpa cheerful 


s such t 


to him 


rlit. while 


he world One 
r, roted for his 
for the biting 
isin Beenuse 


informed the 

| 
1 fool: because 
his editor said 
so on and so 


York was 


tne 

SCal 
a hot 
t sip 

he 


ana 


lial 


and the 


the 


s had an effeet on the 


very 
people in 
1 ort of 
ret irit 


through 


aid smile 


and preserved lis 


eontident 
pubhe 
State 


} 


Levislature has so enlarged his powers that he 


c 


pr 


in act in the 


When an 


eme 


operts he we 


future 
rreney ar 


and 


with 


"]ses he Cc 


spend Ww 


fewer 


hat 


in take 


tt 


handicaps 


what 


onev he 


requires, and he is the sole jude of the time of 


en 


lergency r! 


cratic power that is seldom vested in 


in 


this country 


not well to ha 


while the fight 


s gives the health officer auto- 


anv than 


But in the heat of battle it is 


ve more 


than on 


> commander ; 


is on, the commander 


must be 


obeyed, aud questioned after, if there be need to 


question him. 


‘ 


wl 


4 ray. 


Dr. Jenkins appears to be 


hai 


and 


his 


liskers 


r is 


mustache 


He is neither tall 


brown 


’ 
and h 
> are 


nor sho 


a math 


just & 


Is Sparse 


a little past 


side 


mched with 


rt, neither thin 


nor stout; his eves are merry, and the smile 


that provoked the detained editor indicated good 


nature and amiability. 


His voice is smooth and 


gentle, and tells of his Southern birth and rear- 


mg. 


far 


en 


that 


11es 


emies, 


How he 


And in regard to 
Jenkins, I think, 


hecause of 


got 


his 


This 


it many tne 
idea I don't 


makes one great mistake. 


Southern birth Dr. 


He 
are his 


k1 ow, 


but it is unworthy of him and his intelligence, 


be 


cause itis a 


ll wrong. 


There 1 


S$ no prejuaice 


in New York worth Spe aking of uyvalust South- 


ern men who attend to their business with abil- 


ity and ask no favers on account of their South- 


ern birth. <A 
save his Soutl 
hard in New 

no one usks at 


he 


comes. In 


man wh 


vern borth 


o has 


will fire 


oth 
{ tin 


York and everywhere 


nan of a 


New York 


bility 


er capital 
es pretty 
else; but 


howadays 


whence 


for twenty vears past, 


the opportunities have been just as free to the 


man from Mississippi as to the man from Maine 


or 


Dr. Jenkins 


eal disapproval of h 


to the natis 


litical Last 


had 


e himsel 


tuspira 


sumimer, it 


a Presidential campaig) 


tine and | 


bo 


I visited Dr 


it. Governor 


Jenkins 


ad a talk with him 


Flower. 


f. If the 


tion 


will 


> Opposition to 


ulterior to a 


medi- 


is methods it was probably 


be remembered, 


Was in progress 


the other day 
on his ne 
He says tha 


it quaran- 


l 


V steal 


he does 


not apprehend any such conditions as he had to 


co 


In 


reporting 


hy 


ntend with | 


ast 


summer, tor 


various 


reasons, 


the first place, he has several agents in Europe 


the ships that 


1e of these 1 


} 


bring em 


sin Ham 


iyrants t 


blrg, and 


to him regularly, and also inspecting 


» this county 


from him 


Dr. 


Jenkins hears by cable every time a ship clears 


for 


* New York 


. The « 


Lher me 


yeneral observations at different 


n are 


piace 


making 


and are 


subject to orders to go to any port where the 
disease may slow itself! or move toward. In 
addition to these agents there is every reason to 
believe that the Umited States consuls will be 
more active and vigilant this summer than last. 
Being thus kept alwavs intormed of the health 
oF the ports whence ve ssels sail, and kn wihby 
When to expect each one the quarantine offi ers 
cau be alwaves prepared Phen, agaio thre 
facilities for tandling nfected ships are vers 
muel better now than last vear, when the 
means Of isolating the sick and the suspected 
hai to be provi led after the emergency had 
arisen. On Hofftnan and Swinburne islands the 


quarantine officers have increased and improved 


accommodations for 


Ca 
wo 
CO 


Fire Island will be 
from such ships. 
the officers will 
Hampshire and the Carleton. 
in readiness to receive 


detained it is quite unlikely that we 


mp Low, 


receive (pe 


on Sandy Hook, w 


steerage 


th: 


it miay 


passenger ~ 


t 


arrive; 


ll be in readiness 


hat may 


me on infected ships, and the Surf Hotel at 


reac 


have at 


ly for 


passengers th 


their disposal the 
With these places 
at 


saloon passengers 


Besides these places on land 


Neu 


must he 


shall again 


see several ships loaded with passengers bump- 


ing about in the lower bay for davs at a time 


said, “for the same 


ed 


“It is not 


last summer 


humanly 


We | 


thing 


possible 
Flo ove 


ive nude 


Dr 
ir th 


every 


it 


Jonk tis 
happen- 


provision 


t it experience could ugvvest to prevent the 
hardstn that an mel L quarantine necessi- 
tated last year Phen we bad ne preparations 
ila aequaite:s now we laveall that we desire, 

ta ino oOeplimnist ew the situation | 
do not ire that Tam in opposition to medical 
theortst vithout piactica quarant he experi- 
ence ] ave had a greater quarantine experti- 
ence than all of these academy - of - medicine 
erities put together, and I am going to do what 
experience has shown wus WIsé Without any 
regard \W itever to the suggestions of these im- 
practicable people. | kept cholera out last Stitn- 
mer without their help aud despite the dis- 
quieting scare »>which they coutributed. and | 
mean to trv t do the same thing avain, It 
they senud anv of their Committees to me this 
season IT mean to. polite but tirmlv ask them 


to clear out When Dr. Jenkins said this there 
Was no suspicion of tt sme that so oecomes 
him He showed that he was Capable of indig- 
nation, aud even of anyer, for the eves tliat 
usually twinkled merrily now flashed with fire 
It is a part of Dr. Jenkins’s duty to treat 


s brought into the port, and 


the patients are taken to the island hospitals 


Ilis experience leads him to believe that cholera 





ean be isolated even ina large city just as ea- 
siivasany otherinfectionus or contagious disease 
The nurses and doctors that are careful do not 
rin any great risks Cholera germs must be 
taken into the stomach before they are danger- 
ous, rhevy are not borne on the wind, but are 


usually conveyed from place to place in water. 


With 


live 


pure water to drink. cleanly people who 


earefully and avoid diarrhoeal complaints 


need have no fear. Dr. Jenkins thinks. of cholera, 


even though it should get into the country. 


But he hopes and trusts that it will not 


aud 


keep 
t 
K I 


get in, 


pledges to the best efforts to 


people his 


Ib OuL atl any Cost, 


Poinip POINDEXTER, 


MRS. BILL BRADLEY'S 


EXPERIENCE 


By J. L. HARBOUR 


Y acquaintance with Mrs Bill Brad- 

/ ley begun and ended one wintrs 

| / day in oa R wky Mountain st ive 
~~ coach. We were the sole ocenu- 


pants of the coach from eight in the morning 


he ride would have 
but Mrs. Bill Bradley 


mnoment she toon 





until six at might. heen a 


dull and drearv oné for 


She talked steadily from the 


her seat by my side until we climbed out of the 
eoach, tired, cramped, and hungry, in the eve: 
ing 

Her talk was not the twaddling garrulit 
of an idle-minded woman. She 1 had ex 





about, an 


woman of ideas and of aff 


Tr 
lalking 


perirences worth 


urs Observing at 


the sturt that the motion of the staye made re 


shyhtly ill, Mrs. Bradley sa 
\in't used to stagin’ it. air ve?’ 
No; IT am not.” 

“Well, IT guess you'd be used to it if mud 
bumped round over these m idins In stave 
eoaches much as J hay 

Phen you have lived in the mountains some 
lime 

Well, ves; if vou call thirty vears some 
time I come out here in *60." 


(And vou have lived here ever since 
‘Thats what I have, an’ I ain't been back to 
What? 
We 
Bradley ain't had expervences 1 dunno who has. 
We'd a few 


the way from loway with an ox team as we did, 


I must have had 


lift 


God's country once 


a good many experiences ? me an’ Bill 


‘fore we ever ect here, comin’ all 





an’ my first baby born on the way, an’ Injun 
scares ev'ry day or so on the plains, an’ gettin’ 
upset an’ all but drownded three or four times 
i-fordia’ streams, an’ sleepin’ with nothin’ but a 
wagon-kiver ‘tween vou an’ storms o’ thunder 
in’ Jighti fit to split the universe em 
wus a few little experiences to begin with 

You ecouldn’t have had many wors experi- 
ences since 


t? Well. vou ain't” lived 


"camps, an’ sometimes for 


months been the only woman within a hundred 


vou ain’t, voung 


miles o vourself, thats what 

man You am'’t been snowed in ‘wav up in a 
mountain guleh six months at a time, an’ have it 
end in asnow-shde that cut off one end o your 


cabin clean as an axe could o° done it, with you 


thinkin’ 
You 


nothin’ but corn- 


other erd o’ the cabin 


had 


i weeks at 


the 


in bed in 


heavenu in’ earth bumped together! 


ain't live atime on 


bread, an’ that in the spring ©’ the vear, an’ vou 


a-thinkin’ all the time o’ the greens an’ rhubarb 


pie other folks wes havin’ baek in Towav! 
For five months au’ three weeks me an’ Bill 
Bradley never saw a livin’ soul but our two 
selves, an’ Bill Bradley flat on his baek sick 


that time, an’ crazy as a March hare for 


Avaust 24, 1893 


mead cine an no adocto4r 


Bill Bradley jest 


weeks, ah ho 


fi ur lor (F 


Within twenty-five miles, an’ 


gittin’ his back an’ able to crawl ‘round 


senses 


when my second baby was born. There's a 
few more experiences for vou.’ 
* But surely, Mrs. Bradley, some pleasant 
things have come into your life in all these 
ass 


thirty vears 7 

‘Oh, I've had my ups as well as my downs 
showed 
Me an’ Bill 


twenty or more 


TI Cc bl iCn ClO 1ds have flopped over an’ 


the silver linin’ on other side 


Bradley ain’t lived through 


minin-camp booms an out of any ot 
‘om. An’ yet I 
ever Whi, 


boarders all one winter in a 


got nothin 


think we've earned all we’ve 


got. voung mau, I’ve kep’ nine 


one-roomed ¢ 
ail 


an took keer of ‘em when they was 


eighteen feet square an’ done their washin’ 


an’ mendin’ 
I’ve done the washin’ for a 


iChK 


s whole nuiuin 
camp an’ sunk every doliar I earned in mines ] 
never yot a cent out of. l've kep’ store ah 


otel an’ run a steam jaundry an’ had the post- 
office an’ kep’ toll-gates an’ dress-maked an’ run 
a bakerv an kep? school, an’ even helped Bill 
Bradley print a newspaper over in Crystal City. 
I teil ye. Vve kep’ up my end of the row in all 
our lite experiences, an’ Bill Bradley kuows 
it, too” 


‘Why. of 


100, 


course, he must know and appre- 
Mrs ce 


Oh, you think so? 


Cite it, Bradley 


Mrs. Bradley's voice suddeuly grew cold and 
hard. 
= You think SO, 


there's 


Well. 


eli? 
\ 


Woman Kill 


there's men an’ 


men, an’ a hive thirty-tive 


‘em an’ never find ‘em 


You kt WwW 


vears with the best of 


out in all that 


»? 


time. 


not.” 


Its my latest interestin’ ex 
fightin’ a di- 
the 


’ 
growl! 


I been down to Denver 
Bill 


iIncompatability o> temper 


perience, 


vorce-suit Bradlev begun me on 


ground 0’ 
igo for 


out o the faet that he sold amine a ven 


three hundred thousand Gollars, an’ Elizy Ann 
Bradlev ain't adapted lo tim now The ex- 
periences I've told) you “bout an’ the million or 
more | uin’t mentioned saint made no beauty 


lady out of her. an’ tl her 
suited to each other no 
bill. but he 
’s had the 


vor not i's whi 
an’ Bik} 
longer, Ol os 


urse hell ait his 
won't git it for pleasure 
of turnin’ this an’ that prop'ty over to 


mean so much e earned all [ got 
I reckon vou begin to think I've had a few 


CH PeTUENCes, | mt vi 


A DAY-NURSERY 


OF THE SLUMS. 
New 


a certain litthe spot whiel 


Down in the wilderness of Che Street 
York City. 


metapl one illy, 


my 
there 138 


blossoms as 


the | 
hidden corner where quietness and peace and 


purity find lodgment in tne midst of unlmagin- 


able foulness and misery There is no sign to 


announee it to the stranyver, onls t chalk = in- 
scription inside the common hallway, telling 
Uhut the Salvation Army has taken possession of 


the first floor of this tenement, which in outward 
aspect is a shade more battered than its neig 


We the 


rather than curious visitors—and found ourselves 


bors, climbed Stairs—two interested 


in the tiny home of two single-hearted, loving 


officers in the army, and workers in the slums. 


It is very clean and very quiet inside thei 


»domain, which the foul noises and sights 


rt] 
ittie 


outside seem to seethe but 


rhe 


vod simells 


around, 


never to invade, quarters are small, but 


the officers have given the ure iwer part up toa 
Cay-nursery—not a model créche, with brass 
beds and white-capped nurses. but a humble 
little ice where the Cherry Street mothers 
feel at home when thev bring their babies 


where there is no atmosphere of patronage ot 


red-tape— nothing but the give-and- take ot 


neighborly charity and love 


One tiny hall bedroom serves for the eaptain 


and lieutenant. and the kitehen is hardly larger 


the rest belongs to the children. Here they are 


brought, from two weeks old to three years. all 
races sud religions contributing, and the only 


Ihe tee 


conditional on 


formula of admittance being a bath. 


of five ce 


the mother’s 


nts per cl id is entirely 


ubility to pay Special donations 


from friends interested in the work cover the 


necessary expenses for bedding, clothes, ete., 


meal of bread and 
of the 


From outside helpers, too, come gifts of toys and 


for the older children’s noon 


soup, and milk for the bottles babies, 


picture-books, and a wise foresight on the part 
of the officer-nurses stipulates that the former 
shall be 
soft to prove 

It is 
glimpse of heaven in Cherry Street. 
floors, 


bright as scrubbing and care can make them; 


non- brenkable in material, and too 


injurious when used as missiles 
all very homely and simple, but a real 
The rooms 


—waulls, ind windows—are as clean and 
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there are plenty of 


cheap pictures tacked up, 
with bright texts and mottoes. and a cheerful 
litter of babies and playthings. In a corner of 
the front room a mattress covered with a colton 
quilt, well furnished with pillows, and with a 
mosquito-net tacked to the wail above, makes a 
delightful sprawling ard sleeping place for the 
tinv ones; arm-chair swings hang in the door- 
Wavs, and a perambulator travels round the very 
small unoccupied space, impelled by a solemn 
und eontented infant imside The little hall 
room adjoining serves the purpose of refectory, 
and there, ata low board placed along the wall, 
sit the older babies with their bowls of broth, 
saving after the officer the little simple grace 
before meat. “ Amen!” pipes one solitary child 
at the end, and the lieutenant kisses her with 
rapture, *God bless her!’ she cries. ‘She 
hasn't been here for a vear, and she remembers 
hat!” Itis along time for holy words to keep 
fresh in the Jittle memory, so tainted already 


with the vernacular of the slums. 

Phe dark middle room is the dormitory proper 
and there the eribs are ranged in rows—soup- 
boxes neatly painted, well filled with pillows 
and provided with canopies of netting. In the 
back room goes on the work of washing and 
cooking, und there a sweet-faced, gray-haired 
officer is hard at word before the tub, scrubbing 
and rinsing the litle garments in which the 


children are to go home at 


ight, when they 
Jay off the frocks and petticoats worn while in 
the nursery. In a corner hangs a row of towels 
and flannel cloths ready for the daily purification 
of each infant; the one little tin bath-tub had 
ulready asplashing and shricking occupant when 
we arrived, and the soaping and polishing was 
being done with a swiftness and thoroughness 
which bespoke long practice on the part of the 
officer in charge. It was a hot, sultry dav out- 
side, and Cherry Street reeked in its own fetid 
atmosphere ; but here the babies looked cool 
nnd clean after their bath and in their little 


e 


freshly - washed ginghams; the tears of the 
bathers were of very short duration, and a 
placid calm embraced them with the rest. 
Ihere was something almost pitiful in the per- 
lect quiet of the little creatures, so absolutely 
content to sit or crawl about in an atmosphere 
of strange peace, where there was no brawling 
or fighting or anger or drunkenness—nothing 
but kind faces and careful touches and love— 


love that even a baby could recognize and 





understand. is the magnet which draws 


children and mothers alike, winning confidence 
and implicit trast from the most hunted, sus- 
picious, hated aud hating of the tribe of Ishmael 
in the s!ums; in trouble or sickness or fear they 
come with «u common instinct to the tender- 
hearted women who feel and understand, and 
so, through the human touch, they reach to the 
hand of Christ 

Seven hundred vears ago St. Francis in Italy 


and St. Dominie in Spain gave up all things and 


embraced * holy poverty ” for this same love’s 
suke—" the love of Christ whieh constraineth 
us”—xund wandered far and wide over the 


werld, preachit y the gospel 


understand 


aus simple folk eould 


Thev carried on, aeecording to 
their Medieval methods, such a work as the 
Salvation Army in the nineteenth century is 
spreading now, and they wrought in the same 
spirit, with the same utter singleness of heart 
and purpose How their influence widened, 
waxed vreat, and waned as the first simplicity 
and purity of the order died out and Juxury 
and power drove out the dear “ little sister Poy- 
erty’ of St. Francis, all the world knows, The 
Fratres Minimi have done their work and passed 


away, and the soldiers of Christ who have taken 


it up on vroader lines and a larger field must 
look to it weil that their hands are not weak- 
ened and their feet hampered by the same 


snares G, A. Davis. 


IN THE VIENNA CAFE. 


Mr. CLINEDINST’S picture gives us a glimpse 
of one of the most attractive features of the 
ever-diverting Midway Plaisance. This time he 
shows us a scene in the Vienna Café, which is 
is nearly a reproduction of a bit of the gay eapi- 
tal of Austrian as possible. To many travelers 
Vienna is the most attractive city in Hurope, as 
it is not quite.as reckless in its gavety as Paris, 
less sombre than London, less stolid than Berlin. 
And vet there is a kind of Oriental coloring 
which seems entirely in keeping with the life 
ofa northern people. The unthinking ean en- 
jos the novelty of the surroundings and the 
creature comforts of the Vienna Café witheut 
bothering about the facet that the purpose of this 
place of resort is to show them how the Aus- 
trians take their pleasures More serious per- 
sons ean compare the food, the drinks, the 
method of service and the musie with that to be 
seen in the place run by people of other nation- 


alities, and draw as many conclusions as they 
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choose, even cheating themselves into the belief 





that from little glimpses of foreign life 
they can generalize upon the characteristics of 
Austrians, Turks, Egyptians, English, Russians, 
and Trish. Even though these places may not 
have any great ethnological value, they serve 
the very excellent purpose of showing that there 
ure very many different ways of doing the sume 


thing and that all of them are admirable 


SILVER IN THE ARTS. 


WHIL® political economists and financiers are 
studving the serious condition of the silver 
market from a monetary standpoint—and only 
in consideration of silver as an influence and 
prime unit in the monetary svstem—it is apropos 
to consider its importance in the arts and science 

Among the metals and metal-products it is 
veneral \ coneeded that, in quantity, iron and 
vlass take the first places; but its further ad- 
mitted that, comparatively with its) production, 
silver is more ueeful, more valuable, and of 
greater importance to the industrial arts, to 
science, and as a contributor to the progress of 
civilization than any known metal. It will, 
therefore, be interesting to examine its uses, to 
explain them, and to point out some matters of 
economic Importance concerning siiver wl ich 
seem to have beeu forgotten or overlooked in 
the present crisis. 

Before entering into the examination of the 
uses of silver in the arts it will be of peculiar 


n brief. the methods used for 


value to examine 
the extraction of the metal from the ore. And, 
as we proceed, it will be shown that herein lies 
the root, or, at least, one of the primal roots, of 
the present silver difficults 

During the past fifty years there has been 
scarcely any improvement or even attempted 
improvement in the methods used for reducing 
silver ore. The old cupelati mM processes of the 
English and Germans are still used in many 
mining centres; the primitive plan, invented by 
Bartholomeo de Medici in 1557, is still the 
method employed in Mexico: whereas most of 
the mines in the United States continue to ex- 
tract the silver by the expensive Washoe or 
American process. As a matter of fact. the 
vaiue of the product being held ata premium— 
ubove its true worth as a useful metal—because 
of its adoption as a monetary unit, made it com- 
paratively unimuportant to seek the assistance of 
science in discovering or adepting improved 
methods for its reduction. Mine-owners were 
and are positively reckless, or perhaps I should 
say carcless, in the production of silver. The 
manner of reduetion, so long as it came within a 
profit ible percentage of their ¢ xpenditure, mat- 
tered very little tothem. And as a resuit the 
cost of mining and * reducing ” silver has beer 
entirely disproportionate with the true meta 
value of the metal. Other metals have been and 
are mined and reduced at rates strangely at 
varinuce with the cost of the silver produet— 
simply because the other metals had not the 
same or nearly an eq tal monetary value. And 
it is this fietitious value which has been given 
to silver, because of its use as a monetary unit, 


that has prevented its greater development both 


asan industry and as the great factor in the 


s which, we shall see, it was undoubtedly 





a 
created to be. 

Without directly referring to the present 
financial aspect of the question, it is obvious 
that should the price reinain at its present 
low figure, improved and cheaper methods 
of reducing the ore would surely be adopted. 
Science offe rs many excellent and cheap meth- 
ods for the reduction of silver and other ores. 
And it is not an exaggeration of thought to 
believe that with this reduction of the cost of 
production we can certainly look for extended 
applications of silver in the arts, and, in time, for 
a much Jarger demand for the United States 
output of the metal. 

But in order that this shall be more popularly 
understood it is necessarv to examine the uses 
to which silver can be put and is applic 

The enumeration of the uses to whieh silver 
is or.can be put in the arts would of itself 


occupy a large volume; but, in this article, it 
will be interesting to explain its use in some of 
those arts where it is most useful and whieh 
form so large a part in the foundation of our 
progress in civilization 

At the beginning it will be well to give an 
authentic estimate of the quantity of silver pro- 
dueed in the world, with its quantitative appli- 
And, taking the vear 1892 as an ex- 


ample. it will be seen that the United States 


eations 


furnished more than one-third, and used nearly 
one-third of the entire quantity of silver wh ch 
was appropriated in the arts. 

The monev value of the world’s produetion of 
silver in 1892 was about &180,000,000 (178, 
059.450 ounces). Of this quantity the United 


States produced 64,900,000) onnces, In that 
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vear about $35.000,000 of silver wus used in the 
arts—of which the United States used $9,000, 
000—leaving $145.000,000 for monetary uses 
In that vear the world’s production of gold was 
only $119,000,000, of which nearly $90,000 000 
was used inthe arts, leaving but $29,000,000 
for monetary use. This isa very important item 
in the mone lary quesuion ; but it does not affect 
this article. 

Comparing the applications of the silver pro- 
duction of tho past fifteen vears, it appears that 
the quantity used in the arts continues almost 
in the same ratio to the general production 
But it should be remembered that this apparent 
stand-still of the quantity used in the arts was 
necessitated by the fictitious value given to the 
metal by the peculiar couditions which existed 
concerning its application as a monetary unit. 
As a cousequence, articles—not coin—which 
were manufactured from silver obtamed a value 
disproportionate from their true value. because 
of this monetary system 

Hiere are some of the uses to whieh this 
precious metal is apphed In the silversmith’s 
art it is used for all kinds of table-ware—forks, 
spoons, bowls, salvers, tea and coffee services, 
table ornaments, ete., ete For these purposes 
it is used in a sohd form or as a plating for some 
baser metal. There is a larger amount of silver 
used in this phase of the industrial arts than in 
all the others added together. The other chief 
uses for silver, in the arts, are in dentistry, 
photography, and the making of mirrors. In 
the indelible inks it forms the foundation, and it 
is also largely used in surgery and medicinally 
in the form of a nitrate. Jt is used in plating 
the interiors of the condensers of artificial min- 
eral-water machines, and in lining the bloek-tin 
piping used in these factories. It is also used 
in the science of electricity, in the most delicate 
tests, as it is the greatest known conductor of 
that force, 

These are among the thousands of purposes 
to which silver is appl ed in the arts. But. as 
the application of any material in the useful arts 
is regulated by the demand and _ price, it is also 
a fact t 


iat a reduction of the price - value 
always tends to extend the uses and application 
of the material For this reason, solely, the 
enforeed monetary value of silver has, for the 
time, exercised a depression in the extension of 
its uses and created a vast field for imitation. 

That which is imitated is generally needed, 
But a nos moutons. 

It will surprise many readers to learn that of 
the $9.000,000 of silver used annually in the 


arts in the United States, more than one-fourth 





500,000) is manufactured into solid spoons 
and forks, and that the proportion in foreign 
countries is about the same. Ineluding these 
iniihons of dollars’ worth of the metal. about 


$5.000,000 are used in the silversmith’s art, 





$2.500,000 are used for plated and silvered ware, 
and about $1,500,000 are applied in dentistry, 
photography, surgery, ete., etc. These figures are 
based upon the estimate of the president of the 
largest silver manufacturing company in this 
country, and are certairniv the most accurate that 


are obtainable. And now, having a fair est 


mate of how mueh of this precious metal is used 
in the arts, and of Its Cotpparative reneral atp)- 
pheation, we can more easily advance in the 
probabilities of liow its uses 
ean be extended in this directior 

IT have shown that considerably more than 
three-fourths of the $9,000,000 of silver used 
annually in the ars is apphed in the require- 
ments of the silversmiths, and it will not be 
uninteresting to more particularly examine this 
phase of its application This is not a digres 
sion from the motive of the atticle, for I wish to 
prove, in a very few words, the antiquity and 


continuity of the uses of silver in the industriai 


arts Long before the advent of Europeans i 
Amerien the Zuni Indians, who inhabited the 
southern part of the Uni States wer 
skilled in the arts of thes ersmiths In tae 
in all the olden writings we read of the uppli 


eation of silver for culinary and table articles 


t 


L 


of use and ornumen 


the metal has not declined is sufficientiy proven 


one-third of the entire quantity of silver that is 
used in the world in these same arts 

It may seem strange that, with the enormous 
increase of populat 
of science, the application of silver in the arts 
has remained at almost the same figure duri 
the past fifteen vears: but. as ] have alread 
explained, this stand-still is clearly attributable 


to the faet that ifs use as a monetary unit: and 
standard las kept the price ibove its normal 
value 

This led to the adoption of substitutes or imi- 
tations, aud as 4 result baser metals were fush- 
ioned and burnished to take the place of silver 
but the imitative metal was not commercially 


satisfactory, and consequently we have silver- 
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plating and silvering. Of course nickel-plated 
goods and those made of Britannia metal are 
largely manufactured; but the necessity for this 
deception should not exist; and, as we proceed, 
it will be plain that a proper adjustment of the 
silver question, from an economic and industrial 
standpoint, would de facto force the use of true 
silver among those who now, because of. its 
prohibitive price, have to use the imitation 
From what I have written it will oceur to the 
reader that the lowering of the price of the 
metal to a standard comparative with its value, 
in the arts, irrespective of the monetary value, 
should so extend its uses in these directions 
that an increased output of the product would 
eventuate,  Hlere is the opinion of the president 
of one of the Jargest—probably the Jargest— 


silver firms in the world. He said that “in 
many instances the lowering of silver to its true 
vulue would not affeet or extend its uses 
This, as the italics show. only referred to a cer- 
tain use of silver. viz.. “the commonest plated 
goods.” And, to use his words in this connee- 
tion, “itis solely a question of labor in the per- 
centage of either the reduction of price or out- 
put; because the base metal upon which the 
silver is deposited costs only from twenty-eight 
to thirty cents per pound.” Ivis bighly probable, 
therefore, that in this particular appheation the 
uses of silver will not be very measurably ex- 
tended; but the same gentleman informed me 
that should the price of silver remain at seventy 
to seventy-five cents per ounce “the manu- 
facture of silver (in the silversmith’s province) 
will most surely be doubled within five vears.” 

This is a most important statement, and it 
leads us to a consideration of the probabilities 
of the silver industry generally, irrespective of 
Its Use us a monetary unit. 

In nearly every instance where silver has 
scemed to be desirable there are at least -halfa 
Nickel, 


German silver, and compounds of these with 


dozen compositions used to imitate it. 


lead and zine and tin are most frequently used. 
Some of these compositions are really harder 
than silver, and are very nearly as expensive. 
But the saving of a fractional percentage in the 
substitution of the imitative compound for the 
true silver is a serious gain to manufacturers. 
llowever, it seems that whereas the demand for 
silver goods of such an endless and useful 
variety isso great that science is called in to aid 
in the deception cf imitating it, it is surely 
worthy of serious consideration to inquire into 
the possibilities of being able to utilize. in the 
arts, a large proportion of the millions of ounces 
that are now engaged in the monetary system, 
or that are shipped to foreign countries. 

* There are hundreds of articles of daily use, 
where it is not now used, to which silver would 
be applied if it could be obtained at a reasonable 
price.’ In these words, of the authority whom 
I have already quoted, lies a huge lever in the 
question which this article propounds. As a 
matter of fact, the proposition scems to resolve 
itself into the question : Can silver be profitably 
produced at a price that would induce sucha 


9 


its uses? l think that from 


eve lopme nt of 
at ] have written there cannot be a doubt 
about this question being answered in the affirm- 
iuive, 

During the present crisis scores of mines have 

shut down” because the value of silver as a 
monetary unit has fallen. This should not be. 
I have shown that anu extension of the pre sent 


application of silver in the industrial arts would 


not ouly be welcomed, but wou ultimately 


teud toward an increased demand for the metal 





‘hat its increased application in the arts would 
be desirable no sane man can doubt. Its value 
as a monetary unit has undeniably hidden its 
more ioportant use as a prune factor in the arts 
and seience, and it seems to be relauvely cer- 


tuin that in the adjustment of the present diffi- 


cultv an intelhgent discussion of the value of 

mii itside the monetary aspect f the cause 

1 be of nmense benefit the uarrange- 

ment or designation of its future distribution 
i ) il 

> ty as eap i ti s of silver or thin 

e ering Ca be os i as the tru metal or as 

puated goods unserupulous manufacturers 


vivance the necessity for 
its use in the arts being popularly understood. 
But considering its unique importance in this 
direction, T believe economists will admit that, 
no matter what mav be the future of silver as a 
factor in the monetary system, its proper and 
natural application in those arts to which I 
have so briefly referred, must in time counter- 
balance the most distressing monetary condition 
of the silver market. 

Improved fueilities for the reduetion of the 
ore, more cxreful study of the uses of silver in 
the arts, and a judicious and economic develop 
ment of its applications in this direction are all 
that is needed to establish the silver industry 


on a sound basis. Rowerr F. WaAusu, 
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THE ANCIENT EARTH SURROUNDED BY 
SATURN-LIKE RINGS.—III. 


THE ANNULAR THEORY—ITS 
AS PRESENTED 


IN our search for arnvular fossils we mus 
tread the boundary lands of prehistoric man 
The realm of tradition and legend is our legiti- 
mate field of labor, and we must be permitted to 
pluce our own estimate on the fossils we find 
When the renowned and lamented Agassiz 


ish, and had familiarized 





found a new species of 
himself with its form and character, the world 
admitted he knew more coneerning its fossils 
than any other man. and the conclusion was 
just and true. So it is with the annular philos- 
ophe r. He must be permitted to decide in the 
identifieation of annular survis ils 

If the student of history should find memo- 
rials relative to scenes of the remote past. 
and learn from them that man’s earliest skies 


canopy, he would be 


were but a temporary | 
utterly at a loss to expiain the Jegend. Ie 
would call it a“ meaningless myth.” aud thus 
would remain unidentified one of the most valu- 
able annular fossils, But such a fossil can be 
recognized now by any of my readers, and no 
one of them would hesitate to give such a 


legend its proper position in literature, and its 





value as ap annular witness. So well estab- 


lished now is the thought that celestial canopies 
have passed away, that if we should meet with 
the most shadowy legend of temporary skies or 
vanishing or falling heavens, we may rest assured 
that we have found a true annular survival —a 
true memorial of a temporary canopy of vapors. 

The writings of Hesiod contain the oldest 
legends familiar to the ordinary reader. Doubt- 
less there is, in old Iranian, Indian, Egyptian, and 
Chinese literature, traditional thought equally 
ancient, and I may at times have occasion to 


refer to the legends of those ancient people, but 


for the present we will confine ourselves to 
ancient Greek thought. Ilere we learn the 
olden skies were looked upon by primeval man 
as a living object. They personified tiem, gave 
them the name of Ouranns, and worshiped them 


asa personal god. In the history of Ouranus 


1e is represented as having married Gae, the 
with whom he had a numerous pro; 


Eartl 
Now if in the future | should prove th: 





children of Ouranus were annular produ ts, 
will have to be admitted that the father was 
ther a terrestrial ring or the mmediate de- 
scendant of a ring, 4é6, &@ Canopy of vapors hor 
let us remember that he was the personitied 
heavens. and his offspring, whatever they might 
have been, were onjects t} it went up from 
their mother Earth into the firmament in full 
view of mat If this were not the cause, then 
man would never have produced the legend o 
such an offspring. Of this, more herealter. 
It is related that Themis, daughter of Ouranus 


and Gue, or Heaven at d Earth, the goddess of 


natural law, Ze. the natural order or trend of 
events, told her futher that in course of time 

would lose his throne and empire at the hands 
of one of his sons. Now what does this mean ? 


Ourapnus, or Heaven, is warned that according 
to the order or transpiration of observed natural 


phenomena. his reign and empire are ephemeral 


things liow did it ever cuter into the mind of 


man and become an established thought in the 
race, so that it was sung as a well-known truth 
n after ages, that Heaven was warned by the 
very order of things that he was to have a suc- 
cessor —that he wus a temporary existence ? It 
can only mean that Ouranus, or man’s primitive 


euven, Wus 4 ter orary canopy 





came known that the novement of such heavens 
was the inexorable order of nature, it was well 
and truly said that Ouranus was warned by the 


oddess of law that he should be drtven from 


his throne. Thus on the verv threshold of our 
mythol wical research we have evidence pe- 
culiarly strong that the father of the Titans, 


fied heav- 


Ouranus, man’s primitive and personi 


ens, was a canopy of vapors. The very canop 


no doubt. of primitive Biblical man. 
Somewhat after the manner of the Edenie 


narrative, these Pelasyic legends corroborate and 





support ea nh other. hey further state that 


after leaven had been warned that he should 
be driven from his throne he took measures to 
prevent the fulfillment of the prophecy ; and in 
later times we see him using means for that end. 
Aud what is remarkable is that the very means 
used confirm canopy ideas; for why would he 


direct his strategy against the d@ange 





pation, if he were the permanent skies, and was 





not fated to be 


ucceeded by another ? It is 


MEANING, INTENT, AND SCOPE, 
BY ITS AUTHOR. 


related that in orderto avert any such calamity 


and prevent the possibiiits of any of his sons 
taking the celestial empire. he thrust them all 
out of sight, and into the cavernous earth, as 
they were presented to him by his spouse 

Now let us imugine Mother Fartl presenting 
one ol her offspring to the heavens! Vhere is 
no question but the objeet presented was an an- 
nular product that arose from the earth, as it 
revolved about ft and was thus preseuted to 
Heaven, asa part ofa massive moving canopy, 
Of course Onravus coula do nothing else than 


l 


thrust all such donatious down again, as the 


gazer supposed, into the hollow earth. It was 


the perpetual rising aud setting of annular 


objects; just such as must form and become a 
part of any Canopy of vapors. Just such as are 
seen at all times in the canomes of Saturn and 
Jupiter. The philosopMizing reader can plainly 


see that any such object that did not revolve 


could not be thrust out of sight and into tl 
earth, but would stay: nd take possession of the 
skies. We can readily surmise, then, what kind 


of an object that must have been that was fated 


to sueceed Ouranus. One that could not be 


thrust out of sight. That is. it must have been 


the clear sk ¥, or another canopy. 
I would now eall the reader's attention to the 
very significant fact that such a remarkable 
legend as this last should ever have been 
originated, It certainly would never have existed 
if the cleared skies of to-day had been the 
heavens of primeval man, Hie saw such features 
on the revolving vapors rise and set, and it was 
a natural conclusion that Heaven thrust them 
iway to save his empire for it is plain they 
could not remain without deranging the face 
of the h 


doubtless man knew this was the ease. 


eavens and USUrpPIhg th empire, ana 





But let us look a litile into the later history 
of the fated Ouranus. The legend states that 
Mother Farth grew weary of this treatment of 
her offspring and conspired to prevent it. She 
formed a sickle-shaped weapon of “ white iron” 
or “hoary steel,” and armed her youngest son, 
directing him how to use it to wound his father. 
This he did. and Earth refusing to have any 
further offspring, there was nothing to thrust 
uwar. But now comes the interesting question, 
whv did he not treat his youngest son as he 


» ! 


had the others? The sequel will show. The 


legend tells us that the younge st son of Heaven 
and Earth was the “wily Cronos,” the god of 
time, and when with the “huge sickle long and 
Jagged toothed he had wounded Heaven, he 
took possession of the celestial empire and 
banished his father. Now this is very plain aud 
ean have but one meaning. Mankind’s primeval 
heaven was wounded and banished—an ephemeral 
canopy of annular vapors, cleft by the hand ot 
time, vanished, as the white and hoary vapors, 
lit by a hidden sun, came more and more into 
view. 

But why should the god of time usurp the 
throne of Heaven? As [ have before shown, a 
if 


sun-hiding canopy prevented the alternation 


dav and night All the light of the solar flames 


that reached the planet was poured into the 
canopy, and the blazing vapors banished the 


shadows of mght. Their brilliant arches over 


hung the midnight skies, and midnight skies 


blushed in the glare of dav. But there was no 
sun to measure tim l s grand and stup - 
dous change is simply this Ileaven passed 
away and the god of time took his place. \ 
canopy of vapors fell to the earth, and day and 
night was made possi ile It is useless to enter 


a protest against such a couclusion, with such a 


mass of evidence in its favor We cannot dis- 
regard these levends, il ] we ennnot dispute 
their testimons The mists that have enshroud- 
ed them for thousands of vears are vanishing 
and « marvelous ar fuscinating field opens to 
view I have proven by the old Greek legends 
that primeval man saw one annular canopy, 


which he named and worshipe lasa q rl 
With the new meaning now attached to these 
legends we may tread the darkest regions o 
mythology with the utmost contidence If the 
father of the gods was a temporary aud vanish- 
ing canopy what must his progeny have been ? 
They were all annular phenomena more or less 
persistent, and a part of the Oursnian canopy 
Concerning these—Titans with their fiftv heads 
and one hundred hands, who sprang from the 
womb of Earth, into which ther had been 
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thrust by their fated parent, to contest the cel 
tial empire with Cronos—I have given a full 
explination i may third volume of the * Kart 
Annular Svstem”™ (not. vet puolished), and I 
need not give it here 

The Ouranian eanopy has vanished from thie 
gaze of man. and Crouos waves his sceptre over 
the agitated world Vrom all that can be gath- 
ered from legendary sources we are assured that 
the transition from the QOuranian to the Cronian 
age was one of violence and elemental war; of 
rude and sweeping changes which one cannot 
contemplate without being reminded of the 
interdiluvian seenes before alluded to. Cronos, 
it is said. overeame all his foes, and finally was 
firmly seated on the celestial throne. But it is 
plain, from the character of his reign, that he 
also became a personified and deed Canopy 
Le gend and sony declare his relen to be or ot 
Edenie fentures Earth was a garden of bliss 
man wasexempt from labor and lived a thousand 
vears, and as in Jater times we Jearn of del- 
uges and curses sent upon the earth. we may 
eonelude that the Cronian age was really the 
*yoiden age,” as the ancient poets declare. 

If there were any doubts respecting the nature 
of the Cronian age these would be at once dissi- 


pated by the legend which states that the god- 
dess of natural law. Themis. who foretold her 
father’s banishment, also told her brother that 
his vonngest son would usurp his throne and 
banish him. Wt was known to primeval man 
that this was according to the natural trend of 
events. and there is no escape from the eonelu- 
sion that as Cronos was to have a successor 
his was a te mporary and vanishing possession, 
Looking over all the evidence, | am impelled to 


urge that we have here the very same canopy 





that was known to Biblical man. That it was 
a canopy brilliantly and gorgeously illuminated 
by the sun. <A veil of vapors thinner than its 
predecessor, so that the course of the sun couid 
be seen, and its position determined by its at- 
tendant perilclia, which, according to some tra- 
ditions, were at times verv remarkable indeed. 
Now as it was declared that the Cronian 
skies should pass away, it is interesting to 


ascertain whether this prophecy was fulfilled, 


and, if so, how it was accomplished. First, we 
know that, like his father. he took measures to 
hinder its fulfillment Cronos swallowed all his 
minsle children. it is said, lest, according to the 
ancient order of things, at the hands of one of 
them he should be dethroned. Tere. again, we 
have the most irrefragable testimony of that 


suecession of anuular phenomena which beg: 





away back in the geologic ages, and ended be- 
fore the eyes of primeval man. The vapors 
hurled into the terrestrial heavens by the seetl- 
ing earth became the heavens, and the gods of 
adoring man. One of them,as we see, has van- 
ished amid the terrors of elemental war. The 
other clings to his vanishing empire by deyour- 
ny lis sons as fast as they are born Phenoni- 
ena that would appear in the luminous canopy 
of Cronos, and looked upou as his children, 
would naturally dissipate and disappear as they 
uvproached the zenith or throne of the s} ing 
deitv. So that it would seem that the econclu- 
sion that Cronos, the god of time, swallowed his 
offspring was a natural one The reason was 
‘bvious to observant man. It is plain that any 
onject that could not be dissipated or swallowed 
by the shining skies was greater than they. and 
would usurp their power. It is plain, too, thes 
the only thing that could usurp the Cronian 
seat Was cither anothe canopy or the clea) 


Neither of these could Cronos swal- 


heavens 
low. and Jaw has already determined that one 
of these shall succeed him. 

The tegend that relates the circumstances of 
the transition of the Cronian pe riod and the 
transfer of the deity’s seat to his sueeessor is 
quite signiticant. It was a period of terrifying 


nd raging storms There was war in heaven 


elements grew so wild that it 
seemed as though Cronos had been comneiled 
to throw up the sons he had swallowed, who 
became terrible giants in the grand struggle 
between solar and aunular forces, They piled 
mountains upon mountains to seale heaven, 
vhich is the first intimation we have of rolling 
storm-clouds mounting the skies as thev do to- 


day. They were the Jast and dying efforts of 


the age of canopies. In the wild scenes the 
last son of Cronos was. born Ilis wife pre- 
sented the god with a stone in imitation of the 
babe, which he eagerly swallowed, and the 
child was hid away, and brought up amid the 
din and confusion of transition scenes unknown 
to the deits 

rhe youngest son of Cronos had not been de- 
voured But fate—inexorable law—had decreed 
that such a child should grow up and drive the 
old deity from the throne. What will such a 
successor be? Hardly a canopy of vapors, for 
that would not accord with the rearing of an 


iufant amid transient tempests. But see the 
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infant skies, now looking through opening rifts 
now hiding in clouds, and we will understand 
the legend that states that the intended usurp- 
er of the Crouian empire was hidden away 
und reared in secrecy. A canopy could not be 
born and then hidden and reared unseen, but 


Nay. as a 


successor to a preceding heaven, the iufant 


the clear sky ec v.ld be and was 


clear and pure skies could be reared in no othe 
way Hidden by the very vapors that it 
should) banish forever, the youngest son of 


Cronos grew to manhood, and in a contest well 
known in legend and song drove his” father 
from the throne and established himself foreve 

-7, 


(We have but just crossed the boundary of a 


‘us his Grecian name, Jupiter his Roman 





field of resenreh at once so fascinating and rieh 
that I even hesitate to deseribe it or give it a 
name.) 

I will use his Roman name, and in my next 
paper T will prove that Jupiter, the last usurper 
of the throne of heaven, was emphatically the 
clear, pure sky that came into view and into 
eternal possession of the celestial throne by 
expelling the last canopy of annular vapors for- 
ever from the gaze of man. 


ELSINORE, CALIFORNIA, Isaac N. Vall 


THE CAIRO STREET AT THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


THERE is a vigorous beating of kettle-drums 
by a sun-dried old fellow perched on the hump 


ofa dilapidated camel. Itis the monotonous ac- 


companiment to an equally monotonous Chant 


In interesting gutturals. Its words fall without 
meaning on our Western ears, but its intention 
hinds quick respouse in our Western curiosity 
and our Western purses. It is at once our in- 
Vitation and our introduction to the Cairo street. 

A small financial transaction with a distinetly 
American young woman ina bit of a box sends 
us through the low-browed gateway iu the grav 
will, and—presto!—we are in the Orient. We 
are not sure of it at first—in faet. we are not 
sure that we are in anything but danger, peril, 
great and imminent. There is a promiscuous 
and exciting scurry of donkevs, an indiscriminate 
striding of gaunt camels. The strident cries 
of their drivers rise above the ealls of the vend- 
ers and the chatter of the sight-seers. The 
Babel of voices and the clatter of hoofs amaze 


and appall us, till custom reduces us to appre- 





ciation, and enjoyment follows 
The fragrance of Turkish tobaeeco from the 


nargileh in we eulé on our right steals upon 
the sense; the odors of spices and sweet-smell 
ing woock are in the air The irregular rows 
of curious little shops satisfy the imagination, 
and their huddied wares, all exposed. delight 
the eve. Gorgeous masses of color in rugs and 
scarfs, curious bits of bronze aud brass in fret- 
ted Jamps and huge carved bowls, the quaint 
and comfortable pipes of the Orient, and the 
foot and the headgear more quaint than com- 
fortable, lure the Western purchaser into the 
clutches of the lazy Oriental, squatting ind 
lently in the midst of his treasures. 

On the left of the street, in the midst of the 
crowding shops, rises the mosque, and below, at 
the foot of the square, stands the theatre. Here, 
to the thun ping of tom-toms, the monotonous 
drone of reed-tlutes, the intermittent thramming 
of strings, and the rattle of tambourines, which 
make up the Fgvptian orchestra, the dusky 
henuties, with a clatter of castanets, execute the 
dances, more pecullal than poetic—somewhat 
more gross than graceful, till one feels a touch 
of sympathy with the little chap near us who, 
after wondering observation, turned to his 
mother with the query: * What ails the lady, 
is she Sick ?” 

In front of the theatre a crowd surrounds 
quite a different dancing group. Three old 


beggars in their long blue gowns are hopping 
from one foot to the other, to the rhythm of a 
guttural chant; but monotony is broken by 
action, for at regular intervals they confer upon 
each other a resounding box on the eur, till 
vhen the greasy turban circulates for alms, one 
feels as if he were paving the fine for a first- 
class case of assault and battery. Yonder is 
another crowd following at the heels of a scrap 
of a donkey, led by a strapping Egyptian and 
ridden by a disconsolate little monkey, Here, 
too, ure more tom-toms and more Oriental eries. 
It is only the advertising accompaniment to the 
shrewd-eved, wrinkied old conjurer, who per- 
forms sufficiently to excite your curiosity, and 
then disappears, with a final attack on the tom- 
toms, through the heavily-curtained entrance 
opposite the mosque, ‘where the curious may 
follow 

sunt don’t stand gaping at the juggler—look 
out! There is a rush, a clatter, a warning erv, 
almost too late, and George Washington, Mary 
Anderson, or Abraham Lincoln has dashed down 
the street, his or her flanks resounding with the 
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thwach of the driver's sti The man of ordi 
barry stature rides without trace of fear, for 
should a sudden distnount become advisable le 
has but to streteh out lus legs, stand up. and 


{ 


the donkey ships easily from beneath. With 
the camel, on the contrary ittitude is «a decided 
feature. As one jerks and jolts along in mid- 
air your wonder as to how you ever got up there 
is surpassed only by your wouder as to how 
you wili ever vet down again Tue patient 
beasts look amiable enough as they kneel for 


vou to mount, but the camel has apparently aa 


unlimited number of joints, and as he straight 
ens out one section of lew after another. and 
vou lureh forward and backward. and sway 
from side to side, vou feel as if vou were ina 
small boat on an ugly sea 

Here are shoutsofimerriment from the crowd as 
two buxom German maidens trom the Deutsches 
Dorf, off for a holiday. lureh violently upward 
With sereams, half of amusement. half of terror, 
they cluteh each other wildly, while the know- 
ing Oriental grasps a comely ankle to steady 
and pacify his panic-stiicken charge; aud off 
they swing down the street, too absorbed to 
heed the jocular rhyme of the bum-bunm nian, 
the Cairo confeetioner, or to look at the grent 
temple of Rameses I]. at the end of the street, 
waiting only for that terrible down-coming. 

Could one eliminate the throngs of Americans 
one would more thoroughly enjoy the Fyvptians. 
Thev are almost oVerwhelmed in the crowd, 
but they are there, and they interest. From 
the dark-skinned, well-formed, fine - featured 
little fellows who belabor the donkeys. through 
the indolent but shrewd-faced shop-keeper, to 
the wrinkled old beggar with unkempt beard, 
tattered clothes, and unctuous insituation, we 
strike types as interesting as they are different, 
and the aggregate is effective. Of course it is 
not Cairo—it is Cairo without its evil odors, 
without its filth, without its wretched poverty : 


it is Cairo idealized, GEORGE KF. Evror. 


BASE-BALL “CRANKS.” 


SoME one has said recently that the average 
Eoghshman has “ball” on the brain. Well, 
there are a goodly number in this country who 


if 


not quite so badly off as our Anglo-Saxon 
brother, have developed quite an extraordinary 
capacity for “ball” on the brain, as the thou- 
sands of base-ball * cranks” all over the country 
amply testify. The “corner Jot’ cuts quite a 
figure in the boyhood days of nearly every manu 


n American cities, and few there are who do 


not remember with pleasurable emotions when 
they played “Jawn ball” or * rounders.” when 
the home plate was the bottom of a tin pan 
held in place by a brick, and each base was a 
rock large enough to be classed as a bowlder. 
Those were the halevon days of the sport, before 
science took a hand and reduced all the points 
of the game to an exact measure. Those were 
days, too, when the amateur flourished in greater 


numbers; and the professional player. at a salary 


yreater than a college professor, the cashier of 


a bank, or more than htt y percent of the doctors, 
lawrers, or merchants can earn, had not vet been 
developed, with a capacity to hold a bail when 
thrown at him equal to a bushel-basket. These 
conditions have, however, been modified within 
the past year, with the result that the interest 
in our national game has been largely revived, 
and the army of * cranks” has gathered to its 
ranks a large assortment of reeruits. The 
* ball” people were shrewd enough to see that 
“hero worship” of ball plavers had been carried 
to such an excess that even the most case 
hardened ball) enthusiast had been disgusted, 
This year individual records are in the back- 
eround, and team work is now what must win 
vames, 

A man who has at any time played a game 
of base-bull is never likely to forget his experi- 
ences, aud he it is who will most likely store 
up a boiler-load of enthusiasm for every game 
he goes to see. It makes no difference whether 
or not time has silvered his locks, wrinkled his 
cheek, or pulled out a few of his teeth; so long 
us his lungs have not felt the hand of time he 
uses that fog-horn voice of his to sueh = ad- 
vantage that after the game is over vou think 


he has a serious case of bronchitis, and ought 


to be in bed under blankets, with a corps of 


physicians and a professional nurse in attend: 
ance. ‘lo the student of human nature there is 
vastly more fun in watching the “crowd” at 
the bali game than the game itself. As you 
tuke your seat vou notice at vour side a very 
sedate, elderly gentleman—might be a sexton 
or the eashier of a bank off for a holiday. The 
game bevins; everything is working smoothly 
for the * home team,” but the visitors are plav- 
ing “great ball.” and the ** locals”? seem to be 
getting a little the worst of the “umpiring ” 
three men on bases for the * visitors ” and their 


crack © batter is wielding the ash; a pro- 


FRANK 
found silene reigns over the grand md and 
the * bleacheries Clie score beiy a tie ont 
the ending of the eighth inning. with two men 
out and all the bases full; two * bails * called 
on the “piteher” and two “strikes ’’ on the 
‘batter’: the suspense is so great that vou 
eau hear vourself think: “crack!” and the bat- 
ter “lines”? out the ball to fur ecentre-field:; the 
“tielder” makes a grand effort, but fails to 
reach it in time; it looks Jike a“ home run,” 
and all the men sent home besides; but ‘ cen- 
tre-tield ” makes a grand throw to “ head off 
that ‘home run” at the “plate”, the batter 


slides.” the umpire savs “not out! 


aud pan- 
demonium reigns. The crowd rises lke one 
man and vells and hoots and howls, while the 
sedate, elderly gentleman by your side has such 


au paroxysim of rage that vou seize him by 
something which vou hope will not give way, 
for vou feel if he is allowed loose another sec- 
ond he will climb over the seats aid kill) that 
umpire on the spot, 

The writer of this article remembers, with a 
distinctness which neither time nor spaee ean 
ever totally efface, the ouly single and blessed 
occasion upon which he umpired a game of ball. 


He knows that upon giving a decision contrary 





to the ideas of the hosule erowd present it 


innde a break for diitn that mesnt mischief: he 


remembers, too, weighing cousiderably less than 
he does at present. and being quite a “sprinter 
he took to his heels with that crowd in hot 
pursuit, dodging bricks which they hurled at 
him as well, and he never let upon the “sprint” 
until be found himself safely behind the portals 
of his father’s gate. He understands what is 
meant when it is said “the lot of the base-ball 
umpire is not a happy one.” 

It must not be supposed that all the sling 
and unbottled enthusiasm is to be found only on 
the “bleacheries”’; the weli-dressed * crank 
is the equal of the ~ bleachers ” or of the small 
boy who crawls under the fence or cuts holes in 
tie inclosure, and who will remain two hours at 
a broken knot-hole in oue position to catch one 
glimpse of the ball. ‘Stretch is a favorite 
pastime at every game. No man ever went to 
abul game and sat bolt upright throughout ; 
he must lean forward; it seems not only a part 
of the proceedings, but the spectator is able to 
gather in the features of the game with a satis- 
faction that no other position could supply ; 
henee a ured back and ™ stretch” as the remeds 

If vou want to realize that “men are only 
boys grown tall.’ visit the Polo Grounds when 


De Woif Hopper, Francis Wilson, Barrymore, 


Marshall P. Wilder, ete, are present at one of 


the games; then you will see more genuine 


humor than some of them produce upon the 


stage. Whenever they rise in great solemnity 


and * shake’? when the New Yorks are guilty of 


agood play, their comedy brings down the house, 

American slang is the most picturesque in 
the world, but * base-ball ’’ seems easily to come 
first; for imstanee, what is more humorous this 
seuson than toeall the New Yorksthe “Giants ”: 
or at any time to dub Boston as * Bean-eaters.”’ 
Philadeiphia as Quakers,’ Baltimore as 
* Orioles.” Brooklyn as * Bridegrooms,”’ Chicago 
as * Colts.’ Louisville as * Colonels,”’ Washing- 
lon as * Senators,’ ete., ete. ? Our national game 
ix easily first among all our field sports, and 
the “cranks” it has developed are harmless, 
irresistibly amusing and entertainiag 


HW. PP. 
CHOLERA FROM THE 
MECCA PILGRIMAGE. 


rue annual pilgrimage of the faithful of Islam 


to Mecea, the holy city of the Kaaba. is one of 


the most fruitful agencies in the propagation of 


Asiatic cholera. ‘This year alone, uo Jess than 
thirty thousand deaths from the dreaded scourge 
are laid at its door. The direct cause of this 
frightful mortality is the practice of carry 

he 


interred in the sacred soil of Mecea, On account 


along the bodies of deveased Mussulmans t 


of the sanitary regulations of the steamers and 
other bouts by which tie majority of the pil 


1 ; ; ‘ 
jeSs Ot thie J rluirne 


yrims accomplish more oO 


these convoys of the dead are forced to proceed 
all the way overland. The corpses, packed in 
rude wooden coffins or mercly sewed in canvas 
bags, without the least antiseptic precaution, are 
slung across the backs of camels, which form 
interminable caravans across the desert. followed 
by swarms of vultures, and leaving behind a 
ghastly trail of death. The conductors of the 
caravans endeavor to protect themselves from 
the pestilential odor by wearing bandages of 
cloth over the nose and mouth; but many of 
them sicken and fall by the wayside, leaving 
their bones with those of dead camels, and of 
human remains whose condition has foreed their 
abandonment. Those that finally arrive at 
Mecea are buried in shallow trenches, th 


emanations from which poison the air, as weil 
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is the water ol the sacred wells Phe mint 

tudes of pilerims, arriving ina condition of ex 
treme phvsical exhaustion and im serv, die Db 
hundreds, stricken down without a convulsion 
Without a plaint. their glassy, agonizing eves 


wide Opel Upon the vision of Paradise 


THE WINDS STORY 
I] am sure that the wind is speaking. 
For each flower is nodding its head. 
And the limbs of the trees are creaking 
I wish that I] knew what it said 
Some story, perhaps, it is telling, 
A story of some distant land ; 
But to me it is like the swelling 
Of breakers upon the white sand 


The leaves wait a moment to listen, 

Then shake with a perfect delight, 
All the flowers like diamonds glisten 

And nod first to left, then to right 
The wind passes on in its measure, 

And Jong ere the story is through 
rhe forest is duncing with pleasure 

I wish I could understand, too. 

FLAVEL ScotT MINES 


PURGING WATER BY ELEC. 
TRICAL DISINFECTANTS. 


A pURE water supply is one of the most de- 
sirable things a city can possess. \ wise ad- 
ministration does not hesitate to spend what is 
necessary to secure this. ‘The scientists, how- 
ever, have discovered in their investigations 
that nearly all water obtained from natural 
sources is more or less impregnated with germs 
condueive to disease. Tn a year like this, when 
cholera is knocking at the gates of the country, 
it is a hundredfold more important tian ever 


that there should be some easilv-obtained 


infectant which will destroy germs in the water 
supply, for it is by means of tainted and cor- 
rupt water that cholera is pretty nearly al- 
Ways spread over a city and a land. Water 
that has been carefully filtered, distilled, aerated 
and bottled is all that is to be desired; water 
that has been boiled just before it is drunk is 
also tolera iy saute But the bottled water is 
not for every one, and not every one will take 
the precaution to boil water before using it. It 
ix therefore of the greatest public importance 
that the water in a city should be delivered to 
the consumers in such a pure condition thiat 
they can depend upon it absolutely. 

This is ofien called the electric age, and the 


fagt that the cheapest and most efficient of all 


water disinfectants comes from an application of 


electricity gives the period another right to be 
so termed. Mr. Albert E. Woolf, an electrical 
engineer and inventor, of New York City, was 
the first to apply electricity in this way. He 
discovered that «a cheap and effective  dis- 
infectant could be obtained by electrols Zing sena- 
water. 

By passing a current of electricity throug 
sea-water the chlorides, bromide Ss, al d- other 
salts are converted into hypochlorides, hypobro- 
mides, and so forth. When a solution of iny po- 
chloride of sodium is brought into contact with 
organic matter, au dec yM position ut once takes 
place. While it is not possible to state just 
What the reaction is, it is probably as foilows: 
Part of the chlorine in the hypochloride replaces 
a part or the whole of the hydrogen in the or- 
gunic substance another portion unites with 
the hberated hydrogen, and, as in bleaching, 
ozone is produced, which in its turn acts on the 
organic matter. In other words, the organie 
material, be it organized, as in the lower forms 


of vegetable life (bacteria and so forth). or non- 


organized, as in the solid or suspended matter of 


sewage, is decomposed, and if sufhciernt hy po- 
chlorides be present the organic matter is perma- 
nently disinfeeted. This is the 
Dr. Edward W. Martin, the chemist of the New 
York Health 


Department, and in these sug- 


gestions as to the probable reaction Mr. Woolf 


coneurs. 
Oue of the chief sourees of 7 


New York City water supply was found to be the 


sewerage outlet at the village of Brewsters, a Jit- 


tle town about twenty miles above the cite, and 
within the valley whence the water supply 1s 
drawn At this place the village drained into a 


marsh situated on an elevation so loeated that 
Lhe pe reolation reached one of the streams for 


ing 


g the water supply It was determined to 
purity, if possibl t Brewsters sewage, but 
there was a difficulty of effecting a thorough 
purification with the moans ordinarily employed, 
[hese involved the use of expensive chemicals 
contaming NN pochlorides and chlondes In this 
emergency Mr. Woolf came to the rescue and 
put up a plant at Brewsters which disinfects the 
sewage at a comparatively nominal cost. This 
steam plant at Brewsters consists of a Zucker & 
Leavitt dynamo which is capable of furnishing 


seven hundred amperes at a potential of tiv 


volts Ihe engine has a capacity of fifteen 


horseepower, Close beside the adynamo ds aun 


( xpl imeticn of 


thousand gallons, and white ix fed from a three- 
thousand-gallon storage tank beside it, and ele- 
vated above it so that the solution flows to the 
electrolyzing tank by gravity. The electrodes 
rest on the bottom of the tank. There are three 
platinum plates and four carbon, the. positive 
and negative plates alternating. The arrange- 
ment is such that the process is continuous, and 
the flow of the solution is so timed that the salt 
water when electrolyvzed to a proper degre e over 
flows directly into a pipe leading into the sewer. 
Tests have shown that this disinfection of the 
sewuge is as nearly complete “as possible and 
entirely sntisfaetory. 

The Woolf disinfectant is so cheap that it 
ean be used in great and sufficient quantities 
wherever it is needed. Dr. Edson, of the New 
York Health Department. estimates that one 
hundred and forty gallons of « leetrols zed seua- 
water cost only as much as one yallon of a one- 
‘ 


per-cent. solution of chioride of lime. And eom- 


paring the cost with bichioride of mercury the 
ratio is one hundred to one in favor of the Woolf 
disinfectant. <A ftive-per-cent. solution of car- 
bolie acid would cost three hundred times as 
much. It is said with much positiveness that 
since the Woolf disiufeetant has been used in 
the Croton valley the New York City water 
supply is the purest in the world. If with this 
electrically-treated sea-water Mr. Woolf ean dis- 
infect the sewage of a village, why could he 
not disinfect even so putrid and foul a stream as 
the Chicago River, which now, with its burden 


of filth, pollutes the waters of Lake Michigan? 


FACES 2STUDIES 


Any applicant sending us 

50 cents will be entitled to a short reading of char- 
acter from a specimen of handwriting, to be sent 
by mail, and the monthly edition of Frank Les 
LIE’S ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY for six months, or 
the regular weekly edition for five weeks. 

$1.00 to a minute and circumstantial reading of 
character, by mail, and the monthly edition of 
the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY for one year, or the 
weekly edition for three months 

$4.00 to a character reading from any photograph 
desired, by mail, such readings to be considered 
as strictly confidential and photograph to be re 
turned, and the full weekly edition of the ILtus 
TRATED WEEKLY for one year 


EDGAR SALTUS. 
A FACE indieating strong and active mental 


forces, I 





ie forehead is finely formed, by its 
height suggesting brillianey and spontaneity. 
The eyebrows are low, level, and unusually 
long; are reflective, unimpulsive, and delibe: 
ate to the degree of calculation. Above the 
eves lie form and color so far developed as to 
sp ak of a ready appreciation « f the graceful 


and beautiful. In the nose is a strong individ- 


uality, also ready keenness and ready intuition, 





EDGAR SALTUS., 


but the uptilted angle denotes that there is litle 


of squean ishbness and small concern of ways 
nd means in his co position, Upon the lips 
lies the seal of a warm temperament, and the 
chin lacks a littie in foree—is a little too soft in 


outline to balanee well the rest of the faee. The 


expression of the eves is long, slow, and eritien!] 
It is that of a man who weighs and measures, 


making seantv allowance and feeling littl 
pitv. A ready gift of words lies on the lower 


lids, and beneath is a keen sense of self-appre- 


ciation Cleverness and quick vitality are very 
evident. but | cleverness 1s iched wit! 
I and t! Vitanty is pa 1 by the ick of 
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SPINNING DEPARTMENT. 


RAW SILK ASSORTING DEPARTMENT, 


SILK-THREAD INDUSTRY IN THE UNITE a7 .s OLETcorRe , 
D) INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES—SKETCHES AT THE MILLS OF M. HEMINWAY & SONS, WATERTOWN, CONNECTI 
& SONS, ATER N, CONNECTICUT, 


> _ 7 > ’ . owe7 ere . 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY HEMMENT.— SEE ARTICLE ON ‘ SOME SILKEN TunEADS” ON PAGE 128.) 














SOME SILKEN THREADS 


THE valley of the Naugatuck in Connecticut origi 
nally attracted settlers, no doubt, on account of its 
fertility. When agriculture in New Englard in the 
earlier half of this century was found to be not so 
profitable as manufacturing, this valley became more 
valuable, on account of an easily available water power, 
us sites for mills of one kind and another, thao it had 
ever been for farming. The families that for genet 
ations had only reared husbandmen and store-keepers 
were now changed, ina great measure, into families of 
mill owners, mill operatives, artisans, and wheel 
wrights, and they have furnished to the world many 
of the ingenious inventors who have contributed to the 
wealth of Connecticut and New England, and have 
fixed the fame of that section for thrift, shrewdness, 
and a general capacity to make the most out of a little. 
Whether wooden nutmegs were ever made in this 
valley or not I did not discover, and it scarcely seemed 





GENERAL M. HEMINWAY. 


polite to ask the unaffectedly hospitable people T met. 
Certainly the spices I tasted were genuine. Mayhap, 
with that wisdom which enables a child to know its 
ewn father, the dwellers in this section—if they do 
make the nutmegs with which they are credited—make 
them not at all for home consumption. In the early 
days, before railroads had penetrated the Nangatuck 
valley, it seemed desirable to establish factories where 
small and light articles that were easy of transporta 
tion could be made. And the making of small, light 
articles has continued to be characteristic of the in 
dustries of this valley In Ansonia are made those 
excellent little clocks whicn are famous now in 
Europe as well as in America ; in Waterbury there are 
many smal! things made, ranging from needles and 
pins to that famous watch which used to keep its 
happy owner busy half his time in supplying the mo- 
tive power so that the wheels would go roand. And 

* higher up, at Watertown. Mr. Wheeler invented the 
sewing machine with which his name is connected. 
At Watertown, also, General Heminway bad a mill on 
the banks of a little brook, and made buckles for hats, 
in his private capacity, while as a public man he 
drilled his neighbors in the arts of war, and was the 
commanding officer when the militia mustered on the 
green. 

General Heminway's mill, in which buckles had 
long been made, was enlarged to make the sewing- 
machines invented by Mr. Wheeler, who had been a 
carriage maker and finally took the buckle business, 
When the sewing-machine business was moved nearer 
to tidewater—to Bridgeport, I believe —General Hemin 
way had a larger miil than the buckle business re 


quired, so he looked about him for something else 


that could be profitably made, T .ansportation con- 
siderations still controlled the choice as to a profitable 
articie to manufacture. The General finally selected 
silk thread as the business into which he should go. 
This was more than forty-five years ago, and at a time 
when the sad and disastrous failure to raise silk- 
worms in America was painfully fresh in the public 
mind. It was probably the soldier part of General 
lieminway that influenced him in his decision to go 
into a business fraught with danger. Mayhap the 
drums of muster-day were e¢ — in his ears, and 
said to him that the place of danger was the posi of 
honor, And the General was oid by a man of great 

<perience in the silk weaving business that he was 
about to embark in an undertaking of peculiar hazard 

The last general effort—indeed to call it a craze is 
not using language too strong—to plant mulberry- 
trees and cultivate silk-worms culminated in 1829, and 
a great many farmers were nearly, if not quite, ruined. 
For a handred years and more there had b. en those 
in America who believed that the wisest course to pur- 
sue in this country was to import the raw silk after it 
had been unwound from the cocoons, and then to 
manufacture it here into fabrics of various kinds, 
But the majority held that the wisest plan was to culti 
vate the silkk-worm in America so that near by we could 
have all that was needed to make silks and satins. In 
the early colonial days, in some of the Southern settle 
ments, to plant mulberry-trees was mace compulsory 
through royal decrees ; bounties were also given for 
silk production, Under this stimulus at one time in 


FRANK LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


Georgia,ten years before the Revolutionary war, twenty 
thousand pounds of cocoons were produced, and more 
than a thousand pounds of reeled silk exported to 
Europe. But in the absence of bounties this industry 
dwindled away. Somewhat later than this \-eorgia 
experience, there was not a little agitation in Penn 
sylvania and New Jersey as to the vast profits to be 
made from silk-culture, and even so long - headed, 
practical,and far-seeing a man as Ben Franklin encour- 
aged the attempt. Before this had gone very far the 
war for independence began, and all those who did not 
go to figh. had to work to feed the combatants. And 
so there was an end, fora time, to the effort to make 
the Bombyx feel at home in the Western world. But 
with the return of peace the efforts were resumed from 
time to time. Sometimes there were bounties from 
the general government, and sometimes these efforts 
were purely private. But they always failed 

Farmers were 80 anxious to get trees in 1838 that 
they paid nurserymen fifty cents, and even as high as 
a dollar, for trees one season old. Indeed, toward the 
end of the season the Gemand so far exceeded the 
supply that as high as 
five dollars was paid for 
year-old trees in Boston. 
The next year, for no 
particular reason except 
that the people had 
taken a sober second 
thonght, the fever came 
oO an end, and young 
muiberry - trees were a 
drug in the market. 
Though the collapse of 
the mulberry fever was 
fifty-six years ago, there 
is searcely a neighbor- 
hood in the Eastern or 
Middle States, where 
there is not some pa- 
thetic story told of the 
disappointed = speculat 
ors of that time. 

It was some little time 
after this that General 
Himinway decided to 
becin the manufacture 
of silk thread in Water- 
town. <A pioneer among 
the American s8iik manu- 
facturers was already 
making silk fabrics in 
Manchester. Thither 
General Heminway 
went and took counsel, 
and was shown all that 
was to be seen in the 
Manchester — establish 
meut. The pioneer told 
General Heminway that 
silk manufacturing was 
a very nice, clean busi 
ness. but one in which 
it was very easy to lose 
through waste, on ac- 
count of the costliness 
of the material worked 
in. Raw silk, which now costs about five dollars per 
pound, was then worth six dollars. I was told by a 
son of General Heminway that his father never tired 
of repeating this to his sons, who were his partners, 
and who are now his successors in business, By pre- 
venting waste he reduced the hazard of his business to 
a minimum. 

At that time all silk thread was sold in skeins, as it 
still is to some extent. There was a prejudice against 
American silk, as there still is against some American 
manufactures, and therefore the ©ik weavers and 
spinners were obliged to disguise their familiar names 
with Italian terminations, as an Opera-singer not born 
in the home of-lyric art even nowadays finds it more 
profitable to do. Therefore when General Heminway’s 
silk threud reached the retailer and the consumer this 
product of the Naugatuck valley was known as 
* Heminicci silk.” 
times, the passing of which some old people deplore 


This was in those good and honest 


because then there was no folly and no nonsense 
Our veneration for the aged contemporaries of our an 
cestors makes the subject too painful to pursue, 

After General Heminway had been making sik 
thread for several years he conceived the idea of 
spooling it, as cotton and linen thread was spooled, 
He did so and took it to the merchants. 
1849, and though the silk-thread maker who con- 
ceived the idea of this innovation was then in his 
fiftieth year, the conservative merchants thouglit 


This was in 


him very young to make such a proposition, aud told 
him they believed it impracticable to spool si-k 
thread, because of its peculiar elastic qualities, so dit 
ferent from cotton and linen. After the merchants 
had given the young gentleman from Connecticut, 
who, though he was only fifty years old, ought to 
have known better, such a wigging they 
felt sorry for him, and said that they would take, 
and try, his little spools, on each of which was 


probably 


wound twelve yards of sewing silk, and see if the 
public wanted to buy silk thread done up in that 
way. The American public, even in 1849, appears to 
have been able to detect a good thing on sight, and 
so the silk thread on spools was a success from the 
start. And the wise merchants being wrong in their 
prediction, other manufacturers adopted the Hem- 
inway idea, and fora long time past silk thread has 
been put on spools both in this country and in Europe 
As the weaving and spinning of silk in America i: 
creased in volume so it improved in quality, so that 
now, and indeed for many years past, American 
silks, whether in cloths or threads, have been consider- 
ed as good as any Others to be purchased. Nowadays 
very little silk thread is imported into this country at 
all, and M. Heminway & Sons, instead of disguising 
their name as thread-makers, advertise it to all the 
world and claim credit for making if not the very best 
thread in the market, certainly that which in po re 
gard whatever is inferior to any other. On the labels, 
indeed, they call it 
asked them to apologize for the use of this word 


* sublime,’ and no one has ever 


Though the manufacture of silk has grown in 
America until there is a very large demand for the 
raw material, the cultivation of the silk-worm has 
never amounted to much. The silk from the native 
grown cocoons at this ume Cuts no figure whatever 


in the statistics of the trade. It is maintained that 
the climate of southern California is very favorable 
for the growth of the mulberry-tree and the cultiva- 
tion of silk-worms. Silk-culture is carried on there 
now to some extent, but not on a scale large enough 
to be of consequence. Some years ago cocoons were 
raised and silk was reeled in Kansas so successfully 
that at the Centennial Exhibition the foreign judges 
decided that it was superior in quality to Chinese, 
Japanese, Indian, Italian, or French silk. But com 
mercially the venture could not have been successful, 
and it has been abandoned. The showing at the Cen 
tennial, however, put it into the hed of a Philadel- 
phia lady, Mrs. John Lucas, a woman of great 
energy and public spirit, to get up an association for 
the encouragement of silk-culture. This association 
is still in existence, I believe, and has several 
branches. Mrs. Lucas’s idea, and that of her asso- 
ciates. is that the reeling of silk fren cocoons gives 
light employment to many men and women not 
equal to heavy work. That may be true, but even 
then the employment is not likely to give remunera 
tion adequate to support Ife in this country. In 
China, Japan, and India, a few cents a day is consider 
ed asufficient wage for those employed in this work ; 
and the thrifty French and Italians can subsist on 
what would mean s'arvation in America. It is prob- 
able that, evenif climatie and agricultural conditions 
were most favorable to silk-culture in this country, 
the question of cheap labor would still make _ it 
unprofitable and at the same time undesirable 
We don’t want cheap labor in this country, and so 
long as we can get raw silk from countries where 
labor is now cheap it is likely that silk-culture will 
never amount to much. 

In the silk-growing countries the natural fibre 
from the cocoons is now very generally reeled by the 
people who cultivate the trees and the worms, though 
a part of it is done in large establishments in the 
cities. What is used in this country is imported in 
bales of one hundred and thirty-three pouuds from 
China, Japan, Italy, and elsewhere. I was told by 
the superintendent of the mill of The M. Heminway 
& Sons Silk Company at Watertown, Connecticut, 
that the silk b ‘fore being accepted is rigidly inspect- 
ed, and always rejected when not fully as good as 
sample shown by the broker. This examination is 
necessary in all grades of silk, though the better 
classes are usually found quite equal to sample; still 
the natives need watching, they having become 
somewhat demoralized because of the little knowl 
edge they have of the outside wor!d. Oftentimes a 
celebrated chop or brand will deteriorate in quality 
when its reputation has become well known ; hence 
the necessity of close scrutiny. And the silk of the 
“heathen Chinee * must always be inspected with 
extra care, for that interesting Oriental does not 
exhausi all his ways that are dark in the game that 
he don’t understand, but will load his silk with for- 
eign substances whenever he has a chance. 

Though the silk-worm is a great spinner and makes 
a wonderful thread, he does not do his work so com 
pletely that when he is finished the thread is ready 
for sewing. It may be that fairy fingers could use 
it in fairy needles for fairy clothes, but it has to 
be manipulated in very many ways before it is 
of much good in this work-a-day world, But the 
processes through which the threads from the 
cocoons go are interesting. Cocoons are always 
baked before being reeled, in order to kill the worm, 
which if allowed to live would eat its way out and 
spoil the cocoon for reeling purposes. Cocoons are 
fuzzy, vval balls about the size of pigeons’ eggs, 
white and yellow - white (these last from the Jap- 
anese egys), Containing a long, continuous thread 
of silk fibre and the body of the dried chrysalis. 
The fuzz or * floss * is a rough or impure silk which 
is taken off as waste. This done, the problem is to 
reel off the fibre as woven by the worm without 
breaking it, and by combining it with other fibres 
into a stronger thread to make the raw silk of com- 
meree, In reeling, *he operat 


r has before her —for 
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As silk-thread spinning is practiced at the M. Hem 
inway & Sons mill, this is the process in brief : 
When the silk arrives at the mill the bales are opened 
and the silkis assorted. The lots of silk will always 
vary in the same bundle, Four or five different lots 
or sizes are taken out of one bale of silk which is sup 
posed to be oue size. Then it is soaked over night in 
soap and water at a temperature of one hundred and 
ten degrees. In the morning the water is removed 
from the silk by a centrifugal extractor, and the 
skeins. in each one of which there is from seventy-five 
thou-and to two hundred thousand yards of thread, 
are placed on whitare called “swifts,”’ from wv hichit 
is wound on to bobbins, each bobbin holding about two 
ounces of silk. A visitor to a silk-thread factory will 
be confused at the outset by the fact that he will 
hear thread now measured by linear rule and now by 
weight, but this confusion will disappear as the visit 
After the first bobbins are made they 
* machine, 
and auywhere from two to one hundred threads are 
*“doubled,”? though they are not yet united. But 
afier *‘ doubling,” the threads on each bobbin are 
spun into one hard thread. There is amachine, by 
the way, and several of them are used by M. Hemin- 
way & Sons, where the threads are doubled and then 
spun into a single thread in one process. After 
spinning, the thread is taken to the matching-ma- 
chine and two or three threads, depending on the 
use to which the threads are to be put, are united 
Then the bobbins go to the twisting 


is prolonged 
are put in what is called the “ doubling 


by doubiing. 
machine, where the threads are twisted, much 
or little, accordingly as the thread is required to 
be hard or soft. These twi-ts run from one twist 
to the linear inch to thirty for the same length. A 
twisted thread needs further treatment and is 
therefore stretched. This stretching is done by trans 
ferring the thread from the bobbin to a revolving 
eylinder and from that to a second cylinder of the 
same size ; the second cylinder revolves seven times 
while the first cylinder makes six revolutions, and so 
the stretch on the thread is produced. When the 
thread has been stretched it is reeled into one-thou 
sand-yard skeins, and after being dried three hours 
it goes to tue dye-house. 

Before treatment in the dye-house the thread 
varies in color from white to a dark gray. It is 
quite harsh to the touch and feels more like linen 
than silk. The first dye-house process is boiling, so 
as to get all of the natural gum out of it. This gum 
is so considerable thst the thread loses from twenty 
to twenty-five per cent. in weight. 
white in color and is ready to receive the dye. Even 
the white thread is dyed, as there are three colors 
of white si k—blue-white, cream-white, and pure 
white. When General Heminway began making 
silk thread in this same mill the market did not 
demand more than fifty coiors, while now nearly 
five hundred shades are required and produced in 
several size threads to satisfy the increasing demand 


Now it is cream 


of the present time, Some manufacturers, not nice of 
conscience and without pride in the integrity of the 
product of their mills, load their thread with chemi 

cals in the dying process, and so sell cheap minerals 
instead of costly silk. But such thread will not resist 
the effect of wear and tear. The colors fade and 
change, and the fraud is revealed. After the dyeing 
process, which is to a great extent secret at the M. 
Heminway & Sons mills—for though they will let you 
look at the vats they will not tell you what they put in 
them—the thread is dried at a temperature of one 
hundred degrees for six hours. The thread is now 
stretched again, and this time by hand instead of ma- 
chine power. Each skein is put over a wooden arm 
that looks amazingly like a base-ball bat. This arm is 
fastened tothe wall of the mill, and firmly fastened, 
too. The workman puts a wooden stick in the other 
end of the skein and twistsit with all his might till 
it will twist no more, The pressure exerted must 
be something tremendous, and it illustrates how 
strong a union of threads becomes by reason of the 
union, This seemed such healthy work that it was 
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THE M. HEMINWAY & SONS SILK-THREAD MILLS AT WATERTOWN, CONNECTICUT. 


this is mostly women’s work—a vessel of water, kept 
so heated as to dissolve the gum wit) which the 
silk-worm has stuck the thread together to make the 
A score or so of cocoons are thrown into 
the kettle, and as the gum softens, a whisk-broom 
with wh’ch the work-woman gently. stirs the co- 
coons presently detaches the silk-worm’s thread. 
She attaches together the tenuous ends from ten 
or more cocoons, according to the size of the thread 
to be made, threads them through eyelets and fast- 
ens them to a reel, which, as it is revolved, unwinds 
the fibre from each of the cocoons. She must al 
ways be on the watch to notice any break or the run- 
ning out of the thread of any cocoon, when a fresh 
thread from another cocoon is deftly thrown upon 
it so as to keep the thread always of a like thick- 
ness. Ten or more cocoon threads make the usual 
thickness of raw silk, 


cocoon 


actually more interesting to watch than anyining 
else in the mill. The workmen unquestionably got 
most excellent physical training. 

From the skeins the silk is now wound on to bob 
bins, and it then goes to the cleaning-machine, The 
cleaning is done - rubbing the silk thread against 
itself, andin this way: From the bobbins the thread 
is wound over eight spindles, being w rapped around 
each spindle twice, and, of course, as it is drawn 
along it rubs against itself. Then it is wound on 
another bobbin, After being cleaned, the thread is 
taken either to the spooling, theconing, or the balling 
department, The spooling-machines are not auto 
matic, but each has a girl to attend it. The balling 
and coning machines for knitting and crocheting silk 
are both automatic and very ingenious, being so ad 
justed that there is full weight and equal quantity 

(Continued on page 130.) 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR ON BOARD HIS YACHT ‘‘ METEOR” 
FOR THE QUEEN'S CUP. 


QUEEN VICTORIA IN THE DRESS WORN AT THE WEDDING OF THE DUKE AND 
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THE ‘‘ VICTORIA” COURT-MARTIAL ON BOARD H. 
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DUCHESS OF YORK, THE CORINTH CANAL, OPENED AUGUST OTH 
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WELL BALANCED 
—the mind of the woman 
who knows the best medi- 
cine for her aches, pains and 
weakness, is to be found in 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription. It is a remedy 
which corrects and cures 
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(Continued from page 128.) 


HOW BABIES SUFFER | ~~ 


When their tender Skins are literally ON Fire 
with Itching and Burning Eczemas and other Itch- 
ing, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases, 
with Loss of Hair, none but 


THE CORINTH CANAL. 
of silk on each spool. The spools have labels printed 
directly on the wood, and by an automatic machine 
with a speed of 120 spools a minute. After this the 
various kinds of silk thread are appropriately boxed, 


Tue ship-canal across the Isthmus of Corinth, 
connecting the Gulf of Corinth that of 
Migina, has been tinally opened to navigation, 


with 





and the product is ready for the market. I was 
particularly impressed with the system established 
in the different departments. If by any chance an 
imperfect box of silk should get on the market, it 
can be traced to the person who packed it, which 
has a tendency to make all employés very particular 
and watchful in their work. The kindsof thread 
aremany. Insewingsilk on spools the varieties are 
eleven, and range from **O OO” to “F F F,” the 
first being the smallest in size. Besides the sewing 
and machine silks, there are made by M. Hemin- 
way & Sons a most perfect grade of wash silks and 
flosses for art needlework, the very important feat- 
ure being the accuracy of shading in tints from 
light to dark, and the purity and brilliancy of the 
dyes, which by an exclusive process insures most 
satisfactory results after laundering—a very impor- 
tant adjunct when so much time is spent in em- 
broidering an elaborate design on linen. 

The other specialties noticed in process of manu- 
facture were, silk yarn for hand-knit underwear, 
darniog silk, purse silk, glove-mending silk in braids, 
dental floss, and saddler’s silk, All of these are put 
up and branded *‘ M. Heminway & Sons,”’ which is a 
guarantee to the purchaser as to highest standard of 
quality. 

It was a pleasure to visit an establishment of this 
kind. The officers of the company and the head men 
in the mill spoke of the business with the kind of 
reverence that is akin to love of country. And it is 
only natural. The mill and the business have not 
sprung up over night, but they represent the steady 
growth of almost half a century, during which time 


honest, careful, and ingenious men have given the 


best that was in them to promote that growth, and to 
make for the product a reputation worthy to bear an 
honored name. PHILIP POINDEXTER. 


In this city a policeman arrested his own 
wife. That is clear grit, but the man must 
have a remarkably clear conscience.—Judge. 


POPULAR EXCURSIONS TO THE 
WORLD'S FAIR VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RATLROAD. 
ADDITIONAL DATES IN THE NEAR FUTURE. 


So great is the popularity of the half-rate excur- 
sions to the World’s Fair that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company has decided to increase the num- 
ber of trips. In pursuance of this plan popular ex- 
cursions will be run August 12th, 16th, 22d, 28th, 
September 9th and 13th. These excursions will be 
run under the same conditions as those which have 
preceded them, and will afford every one an oppor- 
tunity of attending the world’s greatest fair at an in- 
considerable cost. 

A decided improvement in the train schedule, 
which accelerates it so as to deliver the passengers 
in Chicago at an early hour the following afternoon, 
places the special train almost on an equality in the 
matter of speed with the best express traius. 

The special trains are composed of the standard 
coaches for which the Pennsylvania Railroad is fa- 
mous. Only one night is passed on the road, and 
the arrival in Chicagois so timed as to give abun- 
dant opportunity for engaging quarters before night- 
fall. 

The special train will leave New York 9 a.m., Jer- 
sey City, 9:13; Newark, 9:25; Elizabeth, 9:32; New 
Brunswick, 9:53; Trenton, 10:23; Philadelphia, 11:30; 
Frazer, 12:09 p.m.; Dowingtown, 12:22; Parkesburg, 
12:41 ; Coatesville, 1:02; Lancaster, 1:25; Cone- 
wago, 1:57; Harrisburg, 3 p.m, arriving in Chicago 
early the next afternoon. The excursion rate, good 
only on the special train and valid for return within 
ten days, is $20 from New York, $18.25 from Phila- 
delphia, and proportionately low from other stations. 

Many expressions of satisfaction have come from 
those who took advantage of the earlier excursions 
of this series. 











Berore breakfast Bromo-Seltzer 
Acts as a bracer—trial bottle, 10 cents. 


THE best regulator of the digestive organs is Dr. 
Siegert’s Angostura Bitters 
Cireat 
cures 


Brown’s Household Panacea, ** The 
Pain Reliever,” for internal and external use ; 


cramps, colic, colds ; all pain, 25e. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wiad colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrliwea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-live cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 


When she was a Child, she cried for Castoric. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria 





DELICATELY PERFUMEL 
— REFRESHING-HEALTHFUL 


CLADIES : CHILDREN 














mothers realize. ‘To know that 
a single application of the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies will afford imme. 
diate relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy 
and economical cure, and not 
to use them, is to fail in your 
duty. Parents, save your children years of necd- 
less suffering from torturing and disfiguring erup- 
tions. CuTicurRA REMEDIES are the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. Potter DRu@ 
AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston. 

a> “ How to Cure Skin Diseases ” mailed free. 


BABY’ 








Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Cuticura Soap. Absolutely pure, 


PAINS AND WEAKNESSES 


Relieved in one minute by that new, 
elegant, and infallible Antidote to Pain, 
Inflammation, and Weakness, the Cuti- 
cura Anti-Pain Plaster. 25 cents. 





























VERY one who has had the pleasure 
of visiting the country in summer 
time knows how exquisite is the 


odor of NEW MOWN HAY, AND THE 
PERFUME OF WILD FLOWERS. 
Equally delightful is the SWEET, BALMY 
BREATH which is allotted to every young 
lady who uses 


CONSTANTINE’S 


PERSIAN HEALING 

















But this is not the only advantage which 
this REMARKABLE PURIFYING 
agent affords to its patrons. It BEAUTI- 
FIES THE TEETH 
SHINE LIKE 
the 


and makes them 


PEARLS; removes from 


face every trace of UNSIGHTLY 
ERUPTIONS; keeps the scalp FREE 
FROM DANDRUFF, and gives to the 


cheeks a fresh and 


ROSE-LIKE COLOR 
WHICH CHARMS ALL BEHOLD- 
/ERS. This ORIGINAL AND INIMIT- 
| ABLE PINE TAR SOAP is for sale by 


druggists generally. | 

















BARRY'S TRIOQPHEROUS 
HAIR AY SKIN. 


in) €; f° An elegant dressing, Prevents 
TARE | : baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
ale 7 ig Cureseruptions and diseases of the 
=—-——— skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y, 


EX SHARTSHORN S SHADE ROLLERS) 
Beware of Imitations. 


NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 





















LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


<HARTSHORN} 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 
Are at present the Most Popular and Preferred by 


eading Artists. 
Warerooms, 149, 151, 153, 155 East 14th St., N.Y. 
SOHMER & CoO., 
236 State St. ; San Francisco, Cal., Union Club Building; 
1522 Olive St. ; Kansas City, Mo., 1123 Main St. 














Chicago, Tl. 
a. suis, Mo., 


Lae WRIGHT'S MYRRH TOOTH SOAP 


re) AN Gives Pearly White Teeth, Ruby Gums, Pure Breath, 
7% & Removes Tartar, Refreshing to the Mouth. 25 cents, 

iG) Pam Send for book ‘Care of Teeth,” free. Wright & Co., 
Chemists, Detroit, Mich, Also in liquid or powder form. 
















LONDON. 

THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrivaled situ 
ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with 
Seen, Lighted by electricity ; excellent table 
d’ héte, 


Hair to its Youthful Color. 
scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c, and $1.00 at : 

















after eleven labor in its construction. 


years’ 


The historic strip of isthmus land, the site of 


ancient Corinth, where St. Paul preached, and 
where to-day the mighty ruins strewn about an 
acropolis grander than Gibraltar testify to the 
magniticence of the CILy of antiquity is less than 
its breadth varies from 


twenty miles long, while 


four to eight miles. It connects northern Greece 
with Peloponnesus. Long before the Cliristian 
Era the project of cutting 


Greek 


capture by the Romans Nero actually undertook 


the isthmus by a canal 


was cherished by rulers; and after its 
the work, traces of his operations having been 
the The task that 


daunted the energies of the ancient Greeks and 


found by modern engineers. 
Romans presented but slight difficulties to mod- 
ern enginecring science, re-enforced with power- 
ful explosives and concentrating in a few stcam- 
engines the power of the thirty thousand slaves 
who toiled for a generation at the Pyramids. 
In 1882 the scheme took practical shape, and 
the work was inaugurated with ceremony by 
the King and Queen of Greece. 

The canal just opened—of which the honors 
of execution belong to French engineers under 
the direction of General Tiirr—cuts through the 
rocky soil of the isthmus at its narrowest part, 
in a straight line of four miles. It is on the 
line of latitude of Athens, thirty-eight degrees, 
Ves- 


sels plying between the eastern and western 


and about fifty miles west of that capital. 


ports through the new eanal will save from one 
hundred to two hundred miles, according to 
whether their route is by the Adriatic or the 
Mediterranean. This saving may not be much 
to the fast steamship liners, but it is of great 
importauce to sailing vessels and the smaller 
trading crafi—not merely on account of the 
distance cut off, but also because they will be 
enabled to avoid rounding the stormy capes of 
Matapaun and Grosso, both of siuister reputation 
since the time of Ulysses. 
AN IMPERIAL YACHTSMAN. 

One of our illustrations shows the German 
Emperor on his yacht Meteor when nearing the 
finish of the race for the Queen’s Cup, off Cowes. 
The match was sailed under conditions of time 
allowance, Britannia having to make a conces- 
sion to all the compejing vessels, The Kaiser 
displayed considerable anxiety toward the finish 
of the contest, when, after Valkyrie and Bri- 
tannia had both passed the winning buoy, Jk- 
teor’s only chance lay in saving the amount of 
With tiis 
end in view his Majesty continually examined 
the 


round 


time allowed by the scratch yacht. 
with utmost eaverness the wateh worn by 
The result of the mateh 


him, 


him the wrist. 


proved a for as Meteor saved its 


success 


time from the Britannia by nearly two minutes, 


and, Valkyrie being subsequently disqualified, the 
cup was awarded to the imperial yachtsman, 
OTHER ILLUSIRATIONS 
Among other pictures we give one from the 


London Graphic of Queen Victoria in the dress 
of the Duke and 


ive an illustration 


worn at the recent 


Duchess of York. 


wedding 


We 


from the Illustrated London News of the courte 
martial lately held at Malta for the trial of the 
surviving officers and crew of the British flag- 
ship Victoria. This court, it will be remem- 
bered, found that the collision was due to the 
order given by Sir G, Tryon, the commander-in- 
chief. for the two divisions to turn sixteen 


points inward, the two columns. being only six 
cables apart; that no blame was to be attrib- 
uted to Captain Bourke or any of the surviving 
officers and sh 
that the 
board that ship, to the last, 


ip’s company of the Victoria, and 


diseipline and = order 


maintained on 
the highest 
to all of them > tl it, after the 


Was in 


degree creditabl 


collision, everything possible was done to save 
life; and that. “although it was much to be 
regretted that Admiral Markham did not carry 
out his first intention to semaphore his doubt as 
to the signal, it would be fatal to the best im- 


terests of the service to sav he was to blame for 


sarrying out the direetions of his commander- 
’ 


in-chief, present in person.’ 


A PITIABLE SIGHT 
itis tosee aninfant suffering from the lack of proper 
food. It is entirely unnecessary, as a reliable food 
can always be obtained ; we refer to the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Sold by grocers and 
druggists everywhere. 


Ir would not be wholly out of place to men- 
tion the Kaiser as the army Bill.—Judge. 


Soumer & Co. find it almost impossible to keep pace 
with the inpouring torrent of orders. The fame of 
the Sohmer Piano is now world-wide, and the demand 
for the instrument is almost universal. 


THE black man sheds trouble as a duck sheds 
water, but he must have his watermelon.— 
Judge. 
































the distressing derange- 
ments and diseases peculiar 
to woman, builds up and 
strengthens her system when 
she’s weak, run-down and 
overworked. For an in- 
vigorating, restorative 
tonic, especially adapted to 
woman’s needs—the “ Fa- 
vorite Prescription” is so 
positive in its effect that it 
is guaranteed. If it ever 
fails to benefit or cure, in 
cases for which it’s advised, 
you bave your money back. 

What else can be ‘“ just 
as good” for you ? 

For bearing-down sensa- 
tions, ulceration, inflamma- 
tion, everything known as 
“female complaint,” this is 
1 remedy that’s safe, cer- 
cin, and proved. 
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FAMILY 


Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE !RON 
and WROUCHT STEEL, wiil LASTA 
LIFETIME If properly used. 


Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELINC SALESMEN 
FROM OUR OCWN WACONS throughout 
this Country and Canada. 


SALES TO JANUARY Ist, 1893, 258,460. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branch Factory: TORONTO, ONT, 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000, 


AOTEL OUTFITTING A SPECIALTY. 


See our exhibit No. 44, Section ‘ O,*? Manufactures 
Building, World’s Columbian Exposition. 


STEEL 
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y either without a good short- 
ening. Lard has always had 
very objectionable features, 
causing indigestion and 
many other dietetic trou- 
bles. Science has come to 
the assistance of the cook, 
and of weak stomachs, with 
the new shortening, 


Cottolene 


It is composed of the choic- 
est beef suet and highly 
refined vegetable oil, in 
many respects as good as 
the finest imported olive 
oil. Physicians endorse it, 
cooking experts recom- 
mend it, and thousands 
are now using it in prefer- 
ence to any other shorten- 
ing. Refuse allsubstitutes. 
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oy We . cB 
|, Cooking | 
(of9 
i 4 is essential to 5) 2 
Good at 
|, Digestion— | 
NS in pastry you cannot have j S 
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NX DEK OK OGKOSK 


GX OGL OGL GOK. 


PLEX ODLOGLOSY 


YOY OYAY OS® CYS OGY CVAPIRY CYA OYSY CYS CYS OYE SY OVD 


m1 Send three cents in stamps to N. K, 
a Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for hand- 


some Cottolene Cook Book, contain- 

ing six hundred recipes, prepared by 

nineeminent authorities on cooking. 
Cottolene is sold by all grocers, 


Made only by 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 
Chicago, St. Louis, Montreal,New 
York, Boston, Philadelp " 5 
San Francisco, etc. 
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2, The name to remember when buying s 
YCLE is A. W. GUMP & ©OO., 
DAYTON, OHIO, 
$30 to 850 saved on many 
new and second-hand Bicycles, 
73 Lists free. Over 2000 in stock. 
FEB Cash ortime. Agents wanted. 











Tried & True 


may 
well be said 

of the Superior Medicine, 
the standard 
blood-purifier, 


YER'S 


SARSAPARILLA 





Its long record 
assures you that what 
has cured others 


will cure you 





‘“‘*Exposition Flyer”’ 


Is the name of the new 20-hour train of the 


New York Central 


between New York and Chicago, every day 
in the year 

' This is the fastest thousand-mile train 
on the globe, and is second only in speed 
to the famous 


Empire State Express, 


whose record for two years has been the 





wonder and admiration of the world of 
travel 
The inew York Centrai stands at the 


heod for the speed and comfort of its trains 
A ride over its line is the finest one-day 
railroad ride in the world 


For a copy of the ‘Luxury of Modern 
Railway Travel” send two 2-cent stamps 
to GEORGE H. DANIELS, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New 
York. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL DIRECTORY. 


Sole Contractor, M. Poetzl, Frankfort-on-M. 


Alix-la-Chap.: Gr. Monargque. Ist cl., reas. ch., hot sulph. baths. 
Baden-Baden AnG-eternre. Cen. of prom., high rec., lift, lg. terr. 
és Minerva. Lichtenth. Allee, best sit., gard., lift. 

Berlin: Centra Hore. Ist cl., 600 beds, Post, Tel., Railw. off. 
Bingen-on-Khine: Victoria. Ist cl., highly recom 
Bonn: Granp Royat Horer. Facing the Rhine, park, lift 
Cassel: Konic v. Prevssen. Ist cl., el. light, beaut. gard 
Cologne: Hote: Discs. Lift, railway booking-office. 

7” Dome-Hotet Fash. house, el. light, lift. 

ad pu Noro. Lift, railway office, el. light. 
Ema; AnGieterre. El. light, beautiful garden, lift 
Freiburg 1. B.: Evrore, new, Istcl., near station, el. light. 
Geneva: Metrorore Best posit., opp. Engl. gard. and lake. 
HMeldelberg: Victonta. Ist cl. tam. .. most beaut. sit. 
Homburg Bath; Bevcevug. Opp. kurpk., lift, baths, el. light. 
Kissingen Bath: Russi, Ist class, on the kurgarden. 
Munich: Bayeiscuer Hor. Largest, finest H. in town, lift. 
= Doms-H. Centre of town, only front rooms, 
Nurnberg: Bayaiscuer Hor. Jean Auinger 
Ostende : Grd. H. des Bains, t. el. fac. sea 
Wiesbaden: Four Seasons, fin. sit., facing kursaal. 

oe Raine Horkev. Lift, Weiss Brothers. 
Victoria H. and Baths. Lift, Schweisguth Bros. 
(Wurt’s) Hote. Kiumpp. Ist cl., two bydr. lifts. 


Wildbad: 
THE PICTURESQUE 


West Shore Railroad. 


The only All-rail Route running Through Drawing- 
Room Cars between 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA and BLOOMVILLE, 
and between Washington_ Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Long Branch, 

New York and Kingston to Saratoga and Lake George- 
The favorite route of business and pleasure travel between 
East, West, Northwest and Southwest. 

The fast Express Trains over this line have elegant 
Palace and Sleeping Cars between New York, Boston, 
Kingston. Albany, Utica. Syracuse. Rochester, 
Buffal» and Niagara Falls. to Hamilton, Toronto, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago and St. Louis without 
change. See daily papers for through-car arrange- 
ments to ths World’sFair For Tickets, Time Tables and full 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, West Shore Railroad, or address 

Cc. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 
No, 5 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 
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On all 


News-stands, 


12; 


CENTS. 


A Revolution 1n Magazine Prices ' 
THE 


COSMOPOLITAN 


MAGAZINE, 
UNCHANGED IN SIZE 








By Mail, postage prepaid, 12 1-2 cents 
per month, 
By Mail, postage prepaid, 50 cents for 
months. 
By Mail, postage prepaid, 1.50 for 
1 year. 





| The radical step which marks this issue of The 
| Cosmopolitan — the cutting in half of a price 
jalready deemed low—is the result of an intention 
long since formed to give tothe public a magazine 
of the highest class at such a price as must brin 
it within the reach of all persons of intellectua 
tastes, however ...nited their incomes. 

The year 1893 will be the most brilliant in its his- 
tory. No other year has seen such an array of 
distinguished names as will appear on its title 
page during 1893. De Maupassant, Mark Twain, 

Ebers, Valdez, Spielhagen, Francois Cop 
pée, Pierre Loti, are some of the authors whose 
work will appear forthe first time during 1893 
In its art work the advance will be no less mark- 
ed. Jean Paul Laurens, Reinhart, Rochegrosse 
Vierge, Toussaint, Schwabe, are among the artists 
whose work will decorate its pages during 1893 





Send five cents for a sample copy 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 





Eleventh Street and Sixth Avenue, New York 











The Real Hub 


of the universe is not 
Boston, but 


Cudahy’s 
Extract 
of Beef, 


Rex Brand, 


which is the preserved 
nutriment of pure lean 
beef. It makes per 
fectly delicious Soups 

giving appetite and 





and Gravies, 
health. 

It is unlike the ordinary beef ex- 
tracts, and will be a pleasant surprise 
to those who haven’t tried it. 


Dealers sell it, or on receipt of 6c. in stamps 
to pay postage we’ll send a sample package. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 
South Omaha, . 2 Nebraska. 





Burlington 





BEST LINE 
CHICAGO anv ST LOUIS 
TO 


OMAHA 


_ TWO TRAINS DAILY 
ERIE LINES. 


THE MOST POPULAR ROUTE 
TO THE 


World’s Fair. 


SOLID VESTIBULE TRAINS. 
with through Sleepers and Dining Cars, via 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 
AND NIAGARA FALLS. 


Choice of routes, going and returning. 
STOP-OVER PERMITTED. 


Excursion tickets on sale at following offices : 
401, 261, 291, 849 and 957 Broadway, 106 West street, 
Chambers st. and West 23d st. stations, 333 Fulton 
st., Brooklyn; 200 Hudson st., Hoboken and Jersey 
City Station. Circulars showing routes and rates 
can be obtained from Ticxet Agents. 


ys FREE. 


A fine 14k gold plated watch 
to every reader of this paper, 
Cut this out and send it to us 
with your full name and ad- 
dress, and we will send you 
one of these elegant richly 
qoweten gold finished watches 

y express for examination, 
and if you think itis equalin 
appearance to any 625.00 gold 
watch, pay our sample price. 
83.50anditis yours. Wesen 
with the watch our guarantee 
that you can return it at any 
time within one year if not 

i ou sell 


























will give you One Free. 
at once as we shall send out 
samples for sixty days only, 


THE NATIONAL M’F’G 
& IMPORTING CO., 
4 334 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





8 LADIES our COMPANION saves you worry 
Married: doubt. Reliabie. safe indestructible, 50e no 
circulars. Supply Co, 68 sroadway,N. ¥. City 


The Orcutt Comp’y ‘22 
Judge’s 
Quarterly. 


A MAGAZINE OF WIT AND HUMOR. 
56 Handsomely Printed Pages. 








Profusely Illustrated by the JupGr Artists. 


JUST ISSUED! 


COSTS 25 CENTS, AND WORTH A DOLLAR. 
BUY IT WHEN OFFERED. 





‘‘When millions 


affirm that 





Pills 


(Tasteless) 





are the great remedy 
for Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, it be- 
comes almost a duty 
to give them a trial.” 


25 cents a box. 





NICKEL Pare 


Thelertfork Chucagog S: LowsRR, 


HREE EAST 


DAILY. 


RAINS WEST 
PALACE SUPERB 
BUFFET ih DINING 
SLEKPERS. CARS. 


© CHANGE OF CARS BETWEEN... 
t YEW YORK, BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
TICKETS SOLD TO ALL POINTS 
AT LOWEST RATES 
Baggage Checked to Destination. Special Rates for Parties. 


Trains arrive at and depart from Nickel Plate 
Depot, corner Twelfth and Clark streets, Chicago; 
Union Depot of the Erie Ry. at Buffalo. At Cleve- 
land, trains stop at Euclid avenue, Madison ave- 
nue, Willson avenue, Broadway, Pearl street 
Lorain street and at Detroit street, from either of 
which stations passengers may be conveyed by 
street car to any part of the city 

For rates and other information see Agents of 
the Nickel Plate Road, or address 
L. WILLIAMS, B F HORNER, 

Gen’! Sup'’t, Gen’! Pass'r Agent, 
CLEVELAND, O 
F. J. MOORE, General Agent, Buffalo, NY 


25toS50 Ese 


t 
“Old Rell r.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, ete.; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing, 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater. 
"Every family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W.P. Columbus, 0. 



























FINE COM PLEXIQn 
LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 


4 or GCandés milk ¢ 
re & ESTABLISHED 1849 ots gn® 
*. 3p. CANDES, 16, B¢ S'-D 












our Fall fldvertising. 
WHERE WILL vou PLACE IT? 


In mediums perused for a day, or 
in publications like JUDGE, JUDGE’s 
LIBRARY MAGAZINE, and LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, which are kept for a life- 
time ? 


| Advertisers who use Judge, 











Advertisers who use Leslie’s Weekly, 


find them to bea permanent paying in- 
vestment, the best evidence of which is 
the continuous patronage of the largest 
and brainiest advertisers. 


Our Expert fidvertisement Writers 








and artists are at the service of patrons. 
Tell us what you desire and we will 
promptly send you, free of charge, a 
proof of a well-displayed condensed ad- 
vertisement, containing elements of at- 
tractiveness and drawing capacity. 


Whenever or However 





You advertise, bear in mind that 


THESE ARE THE BEST MEDIUMS 
IN THE WORLD. 


‘KODAKS 


Columbus [lodel Folding Kudaks. These 
new Kodaks combine the desirable features of a 
complete view camera with the compactness of a 
Kodak. 

The Lens covers the plate fully, even when the 
front is raised. It is instantly removable and can 
be replaced by a wide angle lens which fits the 
same shutter. 


The Shutter. The folding Kodaks are now 
fitted with an iris diaphragm shutter, having a 
pneumatic release and a range of automatic 
exposures from ioc of a second to 3 seconds, 


A Double Swing Back and sliding front are 
among the improvements, These Kodaks can be 
focused with the index or on ground glass ; can be 





| usedas hand or tripod cameras and are easily 
| adapted to stereoscopic work. 
For Film For Glass 
and Glass, Pilates only, 
No. 4 (For 4 x 5 pictures), $60.00 55-00 
| No.5 (For s5 x7 pictures), 75.00 70.00 
| No. 6 (For 64 x 8} pictures), 100.00 95-00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Send for Circular Rochester, N.Y. 





BELLE OF NELSON whisky is distilled 
for the finest trade, and for the purpose is 
bottled at the distillery in Nelson County, Ky. 
Is guaranteed to be a hand-made sour mash of the 
finest quality. No whisky produced ranks higher. 
No first-class club, hotel, bar or saloon can afford to 
be without it. Adapted especially tor gentlemen's 
sideboards and for sickness. Price, $15 per case, 
containing 12 bottles. Received by us direct from 
the distillery. Address 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, 
NEw York, N.Y. 


COOPER’S FLORAL DENTINE. 


So popular with the Ladies 
for rendering their teeth 
Pony white. 

With the Gentlemen for 
Cleansing their teeth and 
perfuming the breath. It 
removes all traces of tobac 
co smoke. Is perfectly 
harmless and delicious to 
the taste. 

Sent by mail for 25 Cents 
At all dealers. Send 2-cent 
stamp for sample to 


SO NICE! 


OH! 





E. Cooper & Hardenburgh, Chemists, Kingston, N. Y. 











DIXON’S 4525 PENCILS 
Ona ete 
Are unequaled for amooth, tough pointe. 
Samples worth double the money for 16c. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Mention Frayxx Lesiix’s W eexty. 


LADIES! ! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


THE When you can get the Best at 
Cargo prices in any Quantity. 





CVU Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, 
ys Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
Cook Books and all kinds of premi- 

E ums given to Club Agentr. 
Geod Income made by getting 


orders fur our celebrated goods. 
For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


ComMPANY 





P.O, Box 289. 


HALF-RATE EXCURSIONS TO THE 


WORLD'S FAIR 
VIA WASHINGTON AND THE B. & O. R. R. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad will run a series 
of special excursions from New York to the World's 
Fair at rate of $17.00 for the round trip. The trains 
will consist of first-class day coaches equipped with 
lavatories and toilet conveniences. The trains will 
start from Jersey Central Station, foot of Liberty 
Street, New York, at 8.30 a.m., August 5th, 9th, and 
15th, and reach Chicago at 4.30 p m. the following 
day. Tickets will be valid for outward journey only 
on the special trains, but will be good returning from 
Chicago in day coaches on any regular train within 
ten days, including day of sale. Stops will be made 
for meals at the dining-stations on the line. A 
Tourist Agent and a train porter will accompany 
each train to look after the comfort of passen 
gers. Tickets will also be sold for these trains at the 
Jersey Central offices in Newark, Elizabeth, Plain- 
field, Bound Brook, and Somerville. New York 
offices 172, 415, and 1140 Broadway, and Station foot 
of Liberty Street 











mer pleasure travel in America. 


DELAWARE® HUDSON RAILROAD. 


The Shortest, Quickest and Best Line Between 


NEW YORK AND MONTREAL. 


Visitors to the World’s Fair should bear in mind that the route via the St. Lawrence, 
Montreal, Lake Champlain, Lake George, Saratoga and the Hudson River is the greatest highway of sum- 
Send 6 cents postage for fine Descriptive Guide to : 

J. W. BURDICK General Passenger Agent, Albany, N. Y¥. 








“The bestis aye the cheapest” 
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oid imitation 


Y of and substitutes for! 





O-=Itis asolid: 
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: Ny 


AND HE 


PorTIa—" 
HELEN -—* He looks like 


Portia—‘ Yes; bound to the 


Good Soup, Well Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how ft- 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially 


if made with 


Extract * BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- 
mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a differ- 
ent soup for each day in the month. We 
enail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., 


reat ener 


The Finest 
CHASIPAGNE 


In America. 


Chicago. | 
















Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to 
Foreign Vintages. 


A home product 
which Americans 
are espectally 
proud of. 


S 
ah ALE TTF yo3~ 


One that ree 
fects the high= 
est credit on 
the country 
which proe 


933 ‘S39 « 


Fal 


Address, 


Valley 
Wipe 
Company, 


RHEIMS, Stevten Co., New York. 








va 
The good results of 





_ our methods of construc- 
tion tell the story of the 

CYCLISTS excellence of Columbias. 
The well-preserved and 

LIKE honest old Columbias 
that are to be seen every- 

GOL Bl 5 where are our best ad- 
fi fl vertisements. They ac- 

j| count for the exceptional! 

LT popularity of our bicy- 


cles. 


i 


Boston, 





POPE [1FG. CO., New York: Harter d. 











PESO’ S ane FOR 


WH 
‘ough Syrup. Meee (As. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
SUMPTION 















OVERHEARD 
Here's Dick Roller with his million-dollar fiancée.” 
a martyr, doesn’t he? 


Pleasant | |. 


FRANK LESLIE’S WiEKLY, 


IT. 


9" 


stake.” 





A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. 


YALE 
MIXTURE 


Made by MARBURG BROS. 


A Delightful Blend of 
St. James Parish, Louisiana, 
Perique, Genuine Imported 
Turkish, Extra Bright Plug 
Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut, | 
and Marburg Bros.’ Cele- 
brated Brand “ Pickings.” 














IN “EVERY 
_ VARIETY. 


FoR HAND 


AND 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


ALSO 


Button-sewing, Lace-mak- 
» Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 





Pears 


have no idea how crude and cruel 


People 


‘soap can be. 


It cuts the skin and frets the under skin : 


makes redness and roughness, and leads _ to 
worse. Not soap, but the alkali in it. Pears’ 


Soap has no alkali in it. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
“AUSTRALIAN” PENS. 


A small series of pens made in different patterns, of in- 
corrodible metal, plated with pure gold. Ink will 
not rust them nor affect their elasticity, and they will write 
with a nice, soft and easy action. 

5 samples by post, 10 cents. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS IN U.S 


PERRY & C0., Ltd., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


PERRY & Cos 
 — Q)AUSTRALIAN PEN 
ait, VU) om LONDON ——— 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$. 3 SHOE a-ndSh.n. 


Best Calf Shoe In the World for the Price, 

- Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they 
ie ave the factory to protect you against high prices, Dealers who make 
the price on unstamped shoés to suit themselves vy from $4 to $5 for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. It you wish 
to get the best shoes in quality for your money it will pay you to examine 
W. L. Douglas Shoes when next in need. “ Sent 7 mail, Postage 
Free, when shoe dealers cannot me you. Send for catalogue with 


full instructions raf to order by mai 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mags. 





PERRY & CoS 


BJ AUSTRALIAN PEN 


LO 


PERRY & C2 


LAUSTRALIAN PEN 


PERRY &% Cos 


Se \ (Yau AUSTRALIAN PEN 

























arion Harland’s 


able article on Soup Making (HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, Feb. 
11, 1893) deals with all kinds of Preserved Soups. 


The following is an E XT RAC T from same: 


“T have tried every variety of ‘‘ White Label” 
Soups and found all invariably admirable.” 
A Copy of the Complete Article will be Mailed Free. 





Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 


the Countr 
THE BARBOUR BROS. Co., 


New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


FRAY BENTOS © 


is a town in Uruguay, South America, on 
the River Plate. It would not be celebrated 
except that it is where the celebrated 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


comes from, and in the fertile grazing fields 
jaround it are reared the cattle which are 
slaughtered—1,000 to 2,000 a day—to make 








this famous product, which is known ’round 
the world as the standard for 


QUALITY, FLAVOR AND PURITY. 











Consomme, French Bouillon, Julienne, Prin- 
tanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Mulliga- 
tawny, Chicken, Chicken Gumbo, Beef, Puree 
of Green Peas. Tomato, Kidne Ox-Tail, 
Mock Turtle, Puree of Game, olo Puree, 
Assorted. 


On receivt of price we will ship, express 
paid, our “ White Label’ Soups in cas * lots to 
any part of the United States reachea by ex- 
| press. Delivered prices: Quarts $3.00 per 
| dozen, Pints $2.00 per dozen, % Pints 
$1.50 per dozen. 


Send 10 Cents and the name of your Grocer for Sample Can. 
ARMOUR PACKING CO. 


| SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
KANSAS CITY. 




















_ S252e5e25e52 


'@old!.. 


fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


TAMAR v= laxative, , refreshing 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric “As PurRE 
ondiinte stinal troubles and 
headache arising ASA 





from them. 
E. GRILLON, 


PRIMROSE,”’ 








THERE IS A DISTINCTIVE 


AIR OF CONFIDENCE ABOUT 
RIDERS OF 











33 Rue des Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Dri a Deugyats. . 


e5es5e5e5e25 wal 
THE PERFECTION OF 


AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE 


For Sale by 


GRILLON 


( EARL & WILSON'S. 
, |MEN'S LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 


"ARE THE BEST” 


ALE EVERYWHERE 











ADVERTISE IN 





All Leading Wine Dealers 





= “BICYCLES 


THE WHEEL THEY 





THEY KNOW 
RIDE AND TRUST IT 


All about Ramblers in cota ec. FREE 


at Kambler Agencies, or b for 2 two- 
cent stamps. GORMULLY TEPFEBY Mre. 
0., ‘0, Boston, Washington, New York 


New, Highest Grade 


92 Model Phenmatic Safeties 
For $60, $60, 660. 
Sold direct to riders only. 
Dormer r Met ouee. r gimites © 





Makeks OF HiGUEST GRADE BICYCLES. 








EAGLE | BIOYOLE ure. co., TORRINGTON, cr., 


and Grocers. 


(]rbana Wine Company, 


URBANA, N.Y. Y. 


FRANK LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 














THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANUFACTURED BY 


J. HARPER BONNELL CO., 


: NEW YORK. — CHICAGO. _ 
PHONOGRAPHS FOR | SALE. 
ADDRESS 
D | SO N The North American Phonograph 0o., 
39, Park Place, nasonto tomate Building 





